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work well.) Ithen took off the wheat platform &c., and 
commenced cutting grass. The experiment was quite 
successful and satisfactory—the performance being much 
better than any one expected. Every doubt was remov- 
ed as to the practicability of cutting grass with a machine. 
After cutting a part of my meadow with this machine, 
MessrsgMintum & Allen, of Urbana, brought a mowing 
machine constructed by them on the Hussey principle, 
and desired me to try it. I did so, and with it cut the 
balance (say 45 acres of my meadows. The only im- 
portant difference apparent between the two machines 
was, that the latter required less speed in the horses, how- 
ever, in good grass, a brisk walk will be fast enough for 
either of them. 


The machine was drawn by 4 horses and attended by 


To the same, for the best bull calf diploma and $1. To 
the same, for best heifer calf diploma and $5. To Chas. 
| Button, of Portage county, for best Merino buck, one 
year old, diploma. To Beaumont & Hollingsworth, 
, Zanesville, for 2 best barrels of flour, diploma. To George 
Hezlep, of Trumbull co., for lot of superior small cheeses 
for Spanish market, diploma. To A. Crum and William 
| O’Green, of Ashtabula co., for samples of fine cheese, 
\ diplomas. To George Hoadley, Cleveland for best dozen 
| peaches, $2. To Elliott & Co., Cleveland, for fine dis- 
play of assorted fruits, Downing and Transactions. To 
Cleveland Horticultural Society, for display of fruits, 





| two boys—one to drive, the other (12 years old to rake. Transactions for 3 years. To Mr. McIntosh, Cleveland, 
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Ketcham’s & Hussey’s Mowing Machines. 

Among all the improvements in machinery and imple- 
ments of husbandry of recent invention, we know of, 
none more important to the farmers of this Western coun- | 
try than a machine for mowing grass. We were fortu- 
nate in having an opportunity to examine Ketcham’s | 
mowing machine, at the Buffalo Fair, and to witness, | 
briefly, its operation. ‘The machine is more simple in its, 
construction and opperation than we had before supposed. | 
[We will try to give an engraving of it before long.]—| 
Those who have seen the opperation of Hussey’s Reaper, 
will understand the principle upon which®this works; | 
when we say that the cutting part is the same, with but 
little variation in the form of the guard teeth over the 
knife ; and the small wheel is removed from beneath, so 
that the cutting part slides upon the surface of the ground; | 
the platform on which the grain falls is also dispensed | 
with, and the whole machine is lighter and more easily | 
managed than the reaper. In working, two good horses 
are sufficient, unless the grass is heavy; anda brisk walk 
gives sufficient speed. We saw it tried in a piece of sec- 
ond growth clover, where the growth was not heavy.— 
The work was well done. Whether it would work as 
well in a heavy growth we cannot say, but should think 
it would, only increasing the labor of the team. Nor 
can we say from personal knowledge whether in cutting 
tough gruss the knife is not liable to clog, (as is some- 
times the case with Hussey’s) but from certificates of | 
highly respectable farmers who have seen it tried hear 
Buffalo, it would seem that this difficulty is avoided. 

The only difficulty that we can discover in the way of | 
Mr. Ketcham’s success, is the belief in our mind that his 
machine is an infringment on the patent right of Mr. | 
Hussey, and consequently his operations may be liable to 
be stopped at any time Mr. H. shall see fit to bring suit. 
Perhaps however, we are mistaken on this point, and if 
so, it will afford us pleasure to learn that Mr. Ketcham is 
likely to be rewarded for his pains to produce a machine 
so much needed by the farmers. | 

In regard to Hussey’s reaping and mowing machines, | 
we received last month the following letter from Mr.’ 
Reynolds of Champaign Co. 

Near Urbana, Sept. 13, 1848. 

M. B. Batenam, Esa.—Dear Sir :—In reply to your 

call for ‘‘some account of the performance of reaping 


and mowing machines this season, I give you the follow- 
ing facts. | 

I received the reaping and mowing machine ordered | 
from Mr. Hassey, of Baltimore, as noticed in the Culti- | 
vator of May Ist, and cut my wheat and oats (about 120 | 
acres) with great satisfaction, (Husseys’s reapers always 


| 


"g 


ly than could be done with a scythe. Several of the best 
of our farmers were present and pronounced the work 
good. We can cut with ease 12 acres per day. Indeed 
I can see no reason why we cannot cut as many acres of 
grass as of wheat. The difference between reaping and 
mowing is not so great as lexpected. It is scarcely per- 
ceptible. 

Messrs. Mintum & Allen are authorized by Mr. Hus- 
sey to make mowers as well as reapers, and are making 
arrangements to make a number of the different kinds 
for next season, viz: Reapers, mowers, and those to 
buth reap and mow. 

There will no doubt be an extensive demand for them 
as their reputation is now established in this region. 

Yours truly, Samvet Reyno.ps. 

P. S. My brother did not receive the Kiteham mow- 


. 


| ing wachine ordered in the spring, nor have we heard 


from Buffalo since. S. R. 
Since the foregoing was received we had the opportu- 
nity of witnessing a trial of the mowing machine of 
Messrs. Minturn & Allen, at the Xenia Fair. The ex- 
periment was made under most disadvantagous circum- 
stances, and proved a failure. It was on a field of sec- 
ond growth clover, designed for seed, the stalks half ri- 
pened, very tough, and much tangled. Where the clover 
stood up, and on first starting the machine it cut very 
well; but after going a few rods the cutting apparatus 
would choake so as to cease to opperate. We were assu- 
red, however, by several gentlemen present that the ma- 
chine had worked well in ordinary grass, on several trials 
in Champaigne county, and we have no reason to doubt | 
it. We also believe that Messrs. M. & A. will devise 


means to obviate the liability of the machine to clog, aud | 


actions. ‘To John M. Wolsey, Cleveland, similar collec- 
tion, Trans. To George Hoadly, do., Thomas’s Fruit 
Cult.and Trans. Wm. West, Euclid, Thomas’s Fruit 
Cult.and Trans. H. H. Coit, do., Trans. Frederick 
Whittlesey, Cleveland, Ohio, for various fruits, Trans. 
| Wm. Case, do., for various paintings of seedling Cher- 
| ries, Downing and Transactions. M. H. Hicox, do., for 
| specimens fruits, Trans. William Smith, do, Thomas's 
| Fruit Cult. T. P. Handy, do., Trans. J. Gillett, do., 
| Trans. M. Lester, do., Trans. Morse & Houghton, 
\do., Downing and Trans. 

| E. Morse, of Cleveland, Ohio, presented from Prof. 
| Kirtland, of that city, specimens of a seedling Pear, which 
| originated from the Seckel. All who have tasted it pro- 
| nounce it adesirable fruit. It is much larger than the 
|Seckel, anda more thrifty tree. Being a russet it will 
| probably be exempt from the smut as well as the rot.— 
| [t is earlier than the Seckel, being ripe at thistime. The 
original tree stands on Prof. Kirtland’s farm at Poland, 
Mahoning county, Ohio.”"—-Eztract from Report. 

| ‘To N. Longworth, Cincinnati, for three very superior 
|samples of wine from native grapes, diploma. To Hol- 
| brook & Stanley, Cleveland, for ‘‘adamantine candles,” 
| stearine and lard oil, the best exhibited, diploma. To 
|Wm. Blake, Akron, for mineral paint, said to be fire 
| proof, for roofs, &c., diploma. To Wm. Faber, Canton, 
| for patent magnetic water gage for steam boilers, an im- 
portant and ingenious invention, silver medal. 

Cattle &c., purchased for Ohio—Quite a large number 


| most interesting to the farmers of Ohio. 


of cattle, sheep, poultry, implements, &c., were purchas- 
ed by gentlemen from this State. Among these was the 
fine short horn bull Marius owned by 8. Bell, of Maris- 
' siana which received the first (sweepstake) premium at 
| the fair—purchased by Judge Harrold, of South Charis- 
| ton, Clark co., O. Also the first premium cow, owned 
\by Col. Sherwood, of Auburn,——purchased by Judge 
Harrold. In addition to those, we learned that quitea 
| number of Devon and other cattle came to this State, al- 
The number of persons in attendance, it appears was | so several lots of choice sheep and some fancy poultry. 
not over-estimated at 5),/(0. The report of the secreta-| We designed to speak somewhat in detail of the differ- 
ries show, that from the number of admission tickets sold | ent departments of the Buffalo Fair, such as the cattle, 
on Wednesday, the number of persons who entered the | horses, sheep, swine, poultry, dairy products. fruits, flow- 
enclosure that day, was over forty thousand! The price ers, vegetables, manufactured goods, implements, &c., 
of single tickets was 124 cents—members and families | but our time and health do not permit. We shall make 


that it will in time be found to fully answer the purpose 
designed. 


The N. Y. State Fair at Buffalo. 

Owing to severe domestic affliction, and impaireg per- 
sonal health, we have been unable to write out for pub- 
lication the notes taken by us at the Buffalo Fair. We 
can only give a brief abstract—touching upon matter 


$l. The receipts of the treasurer are stated at $6,114.— | 
The premiums awarded, we believe, amount to nearly 
that sum. 

Premiums for Ohio—We have seen it stated that the | 
first premiums on cattle, cows, fruit, &c., were awarded 
to Ohio. This is not strictly correct. The regular list 


| of premiums offered by the society were for articles 


owned in the State of New York. An additional list | 
was offered for articles from other States—of these pre- 
miums, Ohio came in for a good share, as she was in du- 
ty bound to do. 

The premiums reported as awarded to persons from 
Ohio are as follows: Samuel Cloon (by C. Duffield) Cin- 
cinnati, for best bull over 3 years old, diploma and $25. 


use of the information obtained there whenever occasion 
requires. 

Of the Implements exhibited, several are of much im- 
portance to the farmers of Ohio, and should be introduced 
without much delay. Supposing the best kinds of com- 
mon plows, the subsoil plow, and the reaping machine, 
to be already introduced, we would next name the mow- 
ing machine—of which particular notice is given in an- 
other column of this paper—the two-horse cultivator for 
preparing land for wheat, of which there are several 
forms; and especially the wheat drill, for sowing wheat in 
rows and covering the seed a uniform depth, thereby pre- 
venting in a great measure heaving out the plants by 
frost, and securing a healthier growth and better yield of 
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grain. ‘The most perfect machine of this kind, we be- 
lieve, is Pennock’s, an improvement on an English pa- 
tent—though we notice that the first premium was 
awarded for another form of the same machine, called 
Palmer's. 

Pennock’s Wheat Drill was exhibited at the Fair at 
Xenia, by Messrs. Hull & Smith, of Dayton, who own 
the right for Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky. It sows ~ 
Gatlin’s drill 


is a much simpler and cheaper machine, and we learn al- 


rows at once, 12 inches apart—price $100. 


so does good work—though it cannot be regulated with 
such exactness as the other. 

The spring-tooth horse rake is another valuable im- 
plement on large farms, and we wonder that it has not 
We 
manufactured in Ohio, but as they are not advertised we 


come into more general use. believe these are 


cannot say where or by whom. 
A portable two horse thrashing machine, Wheeler’s 
patent, is another most desirable thing for our farmers, 
many of whom have long desired something of the kind, 
by means of which they can thrash their grain whenever 
convenient, without calling in all their neighbors to as- 
sist. This machine was exhibited at Buffalo, also at Xe- 
nia. by Mr. H. L. Emery, of the Albany Agricultural | 
Warehouse, and it gave the best of satisfaction to spec- | 
We learn from Mr. Emery that he also designs | 
exhibiting the machine, together with many other imple- | 
ments, at the Hamilton County and several other Fairs | 
in Ohio. The cost of horse power and thrasher is $140; 
it will thrash from 175 to 200 bushels of grain per day, 
with the labor of two horses and four men. 


tators. 


The horse | 
power is the best form of the endless chain kind that we 
have seen; and the only objection that we have heard 
urged against them is, that owing to the inclination of | 
the floor it is liable to injure the feet or legs of horses if | 
worked on them many days in succession. We know 
not how much ground there is for this objection. 
Partridge’s Hay and Manure Forks. These imple- 
ments were the admiration of all farmers at Buffalo, 
and also at Xenia, where they were exhibited by Mr. 
Emery. 


They are of a perfection of finish and quality 
of metal superior to any thing else of the kind extant. 
They are made of spring steel, so tempered as to neither 
bend nor break with any kind of fair, or indeed unfair 
usage. Other manufacturers have attempted to equal 
The manufacturers are 
Messrs. H. Partridge & Son, of Massachusetts. We are 
indebted to the younger Mr. P. for a specimen of their 
work—a handsome potatoe fork—which we take plea- 
sure in showing to our friends. ; 


them, but without success. 


Tue AcricutturaL Surrer at Burrato.— The 
lowing abstract of the “sayings and doings” 


fol- 
at the great 
supper, on the evening which closed up the performances 
at Buffalo, will convey a correct idea of the mind and 
spirit that prevailed among the thousands of intelligent 
and patriotic farmers and friends of agriculture that 
were assembled on that occasion. 


At about 10 o’clock the company sat down at the ta- 
bles, Lewis F. Aen, Esq., President of the State Ag- 
ricultural Society, presiding, assisted by Jonn A. Kine, 
Esq., of Long Island, and James 5. Wapsworru, Esq., 
of Genesee. 


After a full and free discussion of the viands before the 
company, they were briefly addressed by the President, 
as to the objects and uses of thus getting together, from 
various quarters of the Union, and in conclusion, he sub- 
mitted as the opening sentiment—‘ Our Country ;’’ to 
which there was a spontaneous and patriotic response. 

Mr. Aen further remarked that the Society and those 
in attendance, had been entertained and instructed by the 
able and interesting address this day delivered before them, 
by the gentleman upon whom the duty had devolved, and 
Mr. A. said he knew that he spoke the feelings of not on- 
ly himself, but of every gentleman present, when he pro- 
posed as a toast—** The Orator of the Day, Hon. Jonny 
C. Spencer. 

Mr. Peencer rose aud said that he hoped he had got 
through with speech-making, but he felt it incumbent on 
him briefly to express his thanks for the honor thus done 
him. Ithad truly been a matter of some inconvenience 
for him to comply with the request of the Society, in de- 
livering its Annual Address, but he had thought it his du- 
ty to do what he could for the advancement of the im- 
portant interests committed to its charge—that it was a 
legitimate opportunity for the expression of views on the 
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social and political economies that lie at the basis of in-| 
dividual and national prosperity. ‘There were great rev- | 
| olutions going on in the world—social, political, moral | 
and industrial revolutions—and it was essential that we | 
should seek to understand them, to get at the principles | 
that underline them. Agriculture shares in this move- | 
ment of change and of progress, and as it literally fur- 
nishes the foundation that all other things stand on, it is| 
most important that we thoroughly know what it is, and | 
what itis to be. Centuries may be insufficient to correct | 
|errors in fundamental principles, that get in wrought} 
with the customs and practical life of a people. | 
Mr. S. said he had been abundantly repaid for coming | 
}here. He had witnessed an exhibition of higher charac- | 
ter than a show of animals, or fruits, or plants—an exhi- | 
bition of MAN, that was worthy of pride. A friend now 
here, who had been in Mexico, had spoken to “* the 
contrast between the men of the two countries. ie dif- 
ference in this respect is not more marked than is the dis- 
parity in their other conditions—their agriculture, their | 
arts and sciences, and all things that go to make society. 
Whence comes such exhibitions of improvement as we 
have here had presented tons? Itis not from a mere 
sordid desire for pecuniary benefit, but from the higher | 
and more rational wish for the cultivation of man’s bet- | 
| ter faculties—for the advancement of those aspirations 
that raise our race from the condition of beasts almost to | 
angelic natures. Wherever Agriculture has been at a low 
|ebb, there has been a low condition of all things else.— 
All bistory shows this—in all climes and in all ages. In 
truth, the importance of its being advanced to a high, 
scientific standard, can scarcely be over-estimated. 

Mr. 8. closed with the following toast :—“ The Agri- 
cultural Society of the State of New York—its worthy 
officers and committee-men, who have so well done the | 
duties of this Exhibition. 

Joun A. Kina, Esq., responded in behalf of the Socie- 
ty, and said that none could better testify than the ofli- 
cers of the Society to the extraordinary hospitality with 
which all had been greeted on this occasion by the citi- 
zeus of Buffalo. They were deeply grateful forsuch re- 
ception, and for the aid afforded them—to the ladies es- | 
pecially, whose efforts had been so freely and efficiently | 
put forth. He had not been here for some years previ- 
ously, and was gratified beyond measure at the wonder- 
ful improvement evidenced on all sides. He felt honored 
in being thus again present in this glorious Western New | 
York—glorious in its cities, its villages, its commerce, its 
fertile soil, its rich harvests, its cultivation, its moral and | 
intelligent inhabitants. He wished prosperity to Buffalo 
—prosperity to New York, from the Lakes to the Ocean! 
He would give, likewise, his good wishes in another quar- 
ter, in the toast which he should propose :—‘ The Agri- | 
cultural Society of that half sister—allow us so to call | 
her—on the other side of the water—Canapa.” 

Mr. Furcuson, from Waterdown, C. W., replied that | 
he spoke from his heart, in his own behalf, and in behalf} 
of every Canadian, when he said that he felt proud and | 
grateful for their reception to-day. They felt like breth- | 
ren in the same good cause. And why were they not) 
brethren? They were alike sons of Jon ! ULL, whose | 
heart inust warm for all his children. A great physical 
change is taking place in the agriculture of the Old World 
—the potatoe is destined to extinction, and its place must 
be supplied by the corn of the West And as to its ca-| 
pabilities of supply, he would almost say that were it pos- | 
sible to reach the twinkling worlds in space, that Granary 
would undertake to furnish them with bread stuffs.— 
What will be the future consumption of Ireland alone, 
whose market must be supplied from this quarter? In 
view of the pleasure he had felt in witnessing their fair 
display of taste this day, he should give as a toast—The 
Ladies of the State of New York—God bless them! 

The President remarked that we had the honor of see- 
ing with us, distinguished members of the army, who 
have returned from the service of the country on a for- 
eign soil. We have seen here displayed the courage and 
soldiership of our troops—that they are able to protect 
the national honor on all occasions—that our raw militia, | 
even, made reliable soldies. He would toast—The Army 
of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. W. J. Worrtn returned thanks, in his own 
behalf, and on the part of his companions in arms for the | 
compliment, and gave—The State Fair, and the Fair of | 
the State. | 

3rig. Gen. Ritey likewise responded, and gave—The | 
Ladies and Gentiemen of the city of Buffalo—the first | 
unequalled in beauty and virtue, the other unsurpassed | 
in bravery and hospitality. | 

The President sa d that one of the most intelligent, en- | 
ergetic and efficient officers of the Society was to be, 
found in the person of a gentleman now among us, 
though late in Mexico. He therefore would propose the 
health of Col. Kirsy, of the U. S. Army. 

Col. Kirsy briefly returned his thanks. 

The President observed that the Society had been fa- 
vored with the presence of many members of other kin- 
dred societies in this and in other states—-he hoped to hear 
from some of them. He would give—The American In- 
stitute, and its members here. 

Mr. Coton, of the Institute replied, and gave—The 
Plow, the Loom, and the Anvil. 

T. C. Perers, Esq., wished to call out some gentleman 
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| arms had carried civilization. 








of a profession that had been well represented among 
them this evening, and with that view, proposed-—-The 
Press of the State of New York. 

Mr. Weep, of the Albany Evening Journal, Mr. 
Grerecey, of the Tribune, and several others of the corps 
editorial in this State, having previously retired, the toast 
was responded to by Gen. Kine, of the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, who gave in return——The Agriculture of the West, 
linked by commerce with the Manufactures of the East 
—may their union be perpetual. 

The President, in the name of the Society, thanked 
the other Societies who had taken an active interest in its 
proceedings, and gave-—-The Horticultural Societies who 
have visited us on the present occasion. 

Mr. Perers having toasted the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, the President introduced to the guests 


| the Hon. Mr. Sranxey, from England—son of Lord Stan- 


ley——who made an appropriate reply in behalf of himself, 
his countrymen, and his country. 

The President observed that when he attended last year 
an Agricultural Festival at Hamilton, C. W., although 


| he believed he was the only American present, they 


played our national air of “Yankee Doodle,” and really 


it was grateful to his feelings. He would suggest that 
Mr. We ts, from Toronto, who was present, should give 


them the song of “God save the Queen,”’ with which Mr. 


W. complied. 

Mr. Perers was glad to see our Canadian neighbors so 
well represented here. He gave——The local Agricultural 
Associations of Canada. 

Mr. THompson, the President of the Home District 


| Agricultual Society, C. W., said in reply that after atten- 


ding the former State Fair at Utica, he had tried to get up 
a faint imitation of itat home. They madea beginning, 
that way, at Hamilton, last year. He hoped, at their 
nextexhibition at Cobourg, to see their friends from New 
York. He gave—Perpetual unity between the State of 


, New York and Canada. 


By Maj. Prrener, of the U. S. Army--The happy 


iu nion, on this occasion, of the civil and the military—-the 
| sword ana the plowshare. 


Hon. H. J. Srow said he should give a sentiment that 
would be honored in all climes where science, arts, and 
And in so doing he must 
be permitted to remark, that notwithstanding all the im- 
provement that has been wrought in that primeval art 


| which had its originon the banks of the Euphrates—not- 


withstanding all the advantages to be derived from the 
dissemination of scientific principles and their adaptation 
to that art, there were results, that to him, seemed at least 


| equally important, in the vast advantages to humanity, to 
| man, for the social and intellectual improvement, which 


are afforded.by these, assemblages of human nature. Of 
all the great interests of the world, the cultivation of our 
own nature isand should be the greatest. We want 
more holidays like these for it. We want more occasions 
on which like this, men from the sunny South, from the 
North, from the shores of the East to the Prairies of the 
West, can gather together, for the common culture of our 
social and manly natures. What better or nobler festival 
can we have, than to meet here, those of our own soil, 
and those owing allegiance to that country that produced 
a Locke and Bacon, men of common lineage, who cele- 
brate the triamphsand the progress of that art that came 
first and freshest from the Creator? The sentiment he 
should offer was—Gerorce Wasnincron—the Farmer of 
Virginia—he taught the Nations how to Live. 

The Legislature of the State of New York, having 
been toasted, Hon. Mr. Gepves, Senator, replied, and said 
he should propose a promotion of an officer of this Soci- 
ety who had likewise received promotion for services in 
Mexico—he should give Col. Kirsy--the next President 
of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 

. By T. C. Perers, Esq.—The Agricultural Press of the 
nion. 

Dr. Lez, of the Genessee Farmer, and now editing the 
Southern Cultivator, at Augusta Georgia, made an inter- 
esting reply to thissentiment, which our limits will not 
permit us to more thanalludeto. He gave-—The Planters 
of the South and the Farmers‘of the North. May they 
have no other contests but to strive which shall be the 
most skilful cultivators of the soil. 

By Mr. We tts, of Toronto—The President of the 
United States. 

By L. F. Atten, Esq.—The Board of Trade, and its 
President, James Murray 

Mr. Murray briefly replied, and gave--The Anglo- 
Saxon Race, wherever they may be, throughout the 
world. 

The “ City of Buffalo” having been toasted, Col. Jas. 
McKay was called on to respond, which he did, and re- 
marked that he was going to toast a personage not often 
toasted—who seldom attended great dinners or magnifi- 
cent festivals——-who was not often foxnd in places of prof- 
itand preferment. Among all the changes that have 
been going on in the world, giving us political liberty— 
giving the whole world the prospect of it—there was 
an industrial revolution needed, that should give the Wor- 
ker, the Laborer, his true position. He proposed—The 
Agricultural Laborer—the real Creator of National 
Wealth. 

By Col. Kirsy—The Governor General of Canada. 

The President then read a letter from Lord Exon, the 
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Governor General ; when three cheers were given his 
Excellency, for which Mr. Fercuson returned thanks in 
his behalf. 

Mr. Perens said that the Suspension Bridge might be 
considered as the first process of “ Annexution ’’—aud 
he should give—The President and Directors of the Sus- 
pension Bridge. 

G. W. Hottey, Esq., of Niagara Falls, in reply, said 
that the “ Inevitable Destiny ” of the two Nations lying 
side by side, would in time make them one. He hoped 
to live to see it. He believed the principle of Freedom 
broad enough to govern the whole world. He gave—- 
Annexation—anywhere, and everywhere—so that it be 
of Free Men, and Free Soil. 

By Hon. H. J. Strow—The People of Canada, and of 
the State of New York—may they be united in the great 
principles ef the Magna Charta, and in the best syimpa- 
thies of the human race. 

By T. C. Perers—The Ladies of Buffalo, who aided in 
the decoration of the Floral Tent. 

Mr. 'T'nompson replied, in behalf of the blushing fair 
ones, and piling it on a little thicker, gave—The Ladies 
of Buffalo—in all future State Fairs may the Society 
have as able and as faithful auxiliaries. 

By Joun A. Kine, kisq.—Gov. Youne, the Chief Mag- 
istrate of three millions of people. 

By Mr. Murray—Our worthy Chairman. 


ment. 

Mr. , from Ohio, spoke the thanks of his fellow 
Agriculturists in that State, for the instructive example 
afforded them in the efforts of this Society, and gave— 
New York, our elder and nobler Sister. 

After the time-honored song of “ Auld Lang Syne” 
had been sung, the company retired, highly gratified with 
the festal finale of the Strate Fair. 





Fall Management of Sheep. 
Froma new work on Sheep Husbandry now in press, by 
H. J. Canriexp, of Canfield, O. 
PUTTING RAMS TO EWES. 


The proper time for putting ewes to rams, will depend 
in some measure upon the breed cultivated. The lambs 
of coarse-wooled sheep, when first dropped, bear cold bet- 
ter than those of five-woolea sheep: and hence coarse- 
wooled sheep may be put earlier to the ram than fine- 
wooled sheep. If the lambs of such seep are intended 
for the butcher, and a supply of succulent spring food is 
provided, the ewes should yean early in spring. But 
those who choose to take that method, either with coarse 
or. fine-wooled sheep, which is most convenient, and 
which affords the best chance for raising the greatest num- 
ber of lambs, will put the ewes to ram at such time that 
the lambs may be dropped when there will be a good bite 
of grass in spring, so as to produce a supply of milk for 
the lambs. Consequently, the proper time for this pur- 
pose will depend upon the latitude and climate 

In Prussian Silesia it has been found, by experience, 
that Merino lambs which are dropped in summer, produce 
a quality of wool which is superior to that of those which 
are dropped in winter; and hence, the rams and ewes 
are there coupled in January, and the lambs are dropped 
in June. 

The ewes of coarse-wooled sheep should not be put to 
the ram until they are about 20 or 22 months old; and the 
young ewes of fine-wooled sheep, not till they are 30 or 
22 months old. Untilthey have attained these ages re- 
spectively, they have not the strength which is necessary 
to furnish a full supply of milk and raise stroug lambs.— 
Those which are of quite inferior size should not be per- 
mitted to breed at any age. 

Ewes should be selected for breeders haviug not only 
the requisite qualities as to form, wool, and good consti- 
tutions, but also those having good milking qualities 
should be preferred. For this purpose, see that they have 
good teats and udders ; that there are no hard schirhus 
lumps upon their udders. Ewes, having defective ud- 
ders, cannot give the supply of milk which is necessary 
for the lamb, and, therefore, such ewes should be rejec- 
ted ; asall those which have had difficulty in lambing 
from malformation ; they will be again subject to the 
same difficulty. No other but healthy animals of either 
sex should be used for breeding. 

Old ewes should be excused from breeding. The best 
flock-masters in England, fatten and sell off their ewes 
(coarse-wooled ewes) at four, or, at most, at five years 
old. It was the opinion of the celebrated Mr. Ellman, 
that though an old ewe would bring a large lamb, yet, 
generaly speaking, such a lainb would not make as large 
or finea sheep, or fatten as well, as a lamb from a young- 
erewe. Merino sheep are longer coming to maturity 
than British sheep, and the ewes may, with propriety, be 
kept breeding until they are seven or eight years old— 
After which, it will be well to fatten and dispose of them, 
unless their teeth and constitution are more than usually 

ood. 
7 Rams should be selected having, as nearly as _ possible, 
all the points and qualities most desirable, and of a size 
properly proportioned to that of the ewes The ram 
should not be too large in proportion to the size of the 
ewe; if too large, there will sometimes be difficulty in 
lambing, and the ewe may not have a supply of milk for 


Mr. ALLEN returned appropriate thanks for the compli- 
| 


, be thrown out as fast as they are tupped. 
'ses where large services are required of rams, it will be 
|prudent to keep them from the ewes at night, and feed 


such large sized lambs. Rams and ewes should be selec- | 
ted for each other, so that the good points of one may 

remedy the defects of the other, as far as possible, in their 

progency ; and always preferring the best blooded ani- 

mals, if equally perfect in other respects. 

For a few weeks before the rams are used, they should | 
have first-rate pasture or hay, with as much grain, and | 
only so much, as will be necessary in order to put them 
in first-rate order. A gill of oats, or its equivalent in| 
wheat, buckwheat, or other grain, daily, will be sufficient. | 
If extra services are required, a little more than the usu- | 
al quantities of grain should be allowed them ; and ia} 
such case, this extra feeding should continue during the | 
rutting seasons, and for two or three weeks after the) 
rams are taken from the ewes, lest they should become | 
impoverished. 

The number of ewes which may be put with each ram, | 
will depend upon the breed, the age and vigor of the ram, | 
and the manner of management. 

If a number of rams be turned into good pasture along 
with the whole number of ewes, as in Spain, it will be 
proper to admit only about 25 ewes to each ram. This 
mode is practised in Spain from necessity, but is not the 
best method. Therams are very apt, in such case, to 
fight too much, and the strongest rams are apt to obtain 
for themselves a greater number of ewes than are consis- | 
tent with the retention of their own vigor, and the 
strength of their progeny. 

If each ram be kept in a separate fold or pasture by 
himself, and eight or ten ewes only be turned in with him | 
the first day, and only about the same number each suec- 
ceeding day until 40 or 50 are put with him, in such ease 
neither he nor his progeny will be injured by his being 
overtasked. 

If the ram be kept in a yard by himself, and the ewes, 
which are rutting, be ascertained by an aproved teaser, 
and are brought to the ram at regular intervals during the 
day, such ram, if of mature age and vigor, will be suffi- 
cient for 150 or 200 ewes. In such case, the ewes shouid 
And in all ca- 


them well. 

The above calculations are based upon the supposition, 
in each case, that the rams are of mature age and vigor- 
ous. If the rams are very young, (yearlings or two 
year olds,) or are oldish and past their full vigor, only 
one-third or one-half as many ewes should be put with 
them. j 

Improved British breeds come to maturity sooner than 
the Merino by one year, on an average—are as far ad- 
vanced at 18 months old as the Merino at 30 months, and 
may be used proportionally sooner. The Merino ram 
does not attain its full size and vigor till past three years 
old. 

Overtasking the male produces a weak progeny, and, 
therefore, should be avoided. Nothing is gained by coup- 
ling the ram with too many ewes at an early age, as his 
vigor fails him proportionally sooner. If not overtasked 
when young, the coarse-wooled ram may be used for 
breeding till six or seven years old, and the Merino till 
eight or nine years old. Merinos, of both sexes, have 
been known to breed till 15 years old. 

While the rams are with the ewes, the ewes should have 
better feed than they previously had. If they are neither 
very fat or very thin in flesh, and are moderately fed with 
stimulating food during the rutting season, and are allow- 
ed to range about in fields, or are driven about so as to 
obtain suitable exercise, which helps to bring them in 
heat, but few will remain barren. 

The ewe comes in heat at intervals of about seven days. 
Therefore,as, during the lambing season, special atten- 
tion to the ewes will be necessary ; it will be most con-' 
venient to leave the rams with the ewes only about three 


, weeks or a month ; within which time, if proper care is 


used, but few will remain barren ; and by noting the time 
when the rams are placed with the ewes, aud when re- 
moved from them, we may know when to relax our at- 
tention to them in spring. 

FALL FEEDING. 


As soon as severe frosts come on in fall, the grass be- 
comes less nourishing and wholesome; and though ani- 
mals, having the appetite sharpened by cold weather, eat 
it freely, and fill themselves well and look plump, they 
gradually lose flesh, unless something be afforded to them 
which is more nourishing than grass. At this time, there- 
fore, lambs, old sheep and breeding ewes should be fed 
with a portion of hay or grain, or both, in order to pre- 
vent their deciining in health. Hay, besides affording 
good nourishment, helps to prevent diarrha@a. Lambs 
and feeble sheep should have access to shelters early in 
fail. 

Strong wethers, and rams which are not used for breed- 
ing, need less attention, and with the necessary condi- 
ments, and some grain, may be kept mostly on grass 
through the winter, if the groundis bare, or on hay with- 
out grain. 

If the flock begins the winter in good condition as to 
health and flesh, there willbe little difficulty in getting | 
most of them through the winter with proper care. But) 
if they are in bad condition on the approach of severe | 
weather, it will be almost impossible to put flesh on them | 
during its continuance. For this reason, the same quan- | 


| a similar way, but not so wide. 


tity of grain fed in November and December, will be 
worth to them at least three times as much as if fed only 
in February and March. The extra flesh and fat, which 
is laid upon them by good feeding early in fall and win- 
ter, helps to defend them against the influence of cold— 
fat being a non-conductor of heat. Whereas, if the same 
grain be fed to them in February “and March, after the 
digestive powers of many of them have failed, such ones 
cannoe be restored ; they must perish. 


Experiments in Draining Lands«-Crawfish. 

Mr. Editor: I have just finished 116 rods of French, 
or covered drain, at a cost of about $20 for hire and boar- 
ding, which is about 17 cents per rod, counting nothing 
for the use of the team. As most of your readers are 


| farmers it may not be amiss to give some account of this 
| little improvement. 


The main drain is some fifty rods in length, about 20 


| inches in width and from 18 to 30 in depth, owing to the 


inclination of the ground over which it passes, so as to 
make the descent of the water complete. Small stones 
are laid at the sides of the drain, so as to leave a passage 
for the water between them, and the whole covered with 
a flat stone, leveling off with small spalls. This leaves a 
passage for the water up which a man could thrust his 
arm. Straw was thrown upon the stones and the dirt 
returned with a shovel. The side drains were erected in 
The whole was through 
a meadow sward, and accomplished with a spade and 
shovel. 

This will redeem from comparative worthlessness about 
an acre anda half of excellent land, which in conse- 
quence of two springs discharging their waters upon it, 
made it all the time swampy, affording nothing but sour 
grass, which stock would not eat. I calculate that three 
year’s pasturage or hay, or two crops of corn will pay the 
whole expense of draining, say nothing about the con- 
venience of operating in dry instead of swampy, and wet 
ground. 

I have had in operation, for some 29 years, a drain ef 
this description, 3!) rods in length, ocross a tillable field 
to the meadow, but which now discharges its waters into 
the new drain, making one of 80 rods in continuous 
length. The old drain cost me eight days work, and has 
redeemed from swamp near an acre of land, making it 
the dryest part of the field—the soonest in case for the 
plow after a heavy rain. During the whole time I have 
had no difficulty from obstructions. The crawfish keep 
itopen. If you were intentionally to stop it up with 
clay, one day, by the next morning these industrious op- 
erators would have a way through for the water. 

Indeed, if it were not for the crawfish, draining would 
be comparatively useless. For such is the tenacity of 
many clays that water would no more penetrate, or pass 
through them, than it would through an earthen vessel. 
But, as these under drains greatly suit the taste and con- 
venience of these amphibious creatures, they make it a 
place of general rendezvous. One will make hishole out 
to the air a yard from the drain ; another two yards ; an- 
other three, and so on, until they will riddle a piece of 
ground, in the neighborhood of their head quarters, all 
tull of holes, which conduct the surface water to the bot- 
tom of the drain, thus making dry and firm the wetest 
and most swampy lands. 

When in the early settlement of this country we used 
to be annoyed with the crawfish leading away our springs 
—which were much weaker in general than now—and 
hiding the water from our sight, so that we had to waste 
our salt upon them, to abate the nuisance, I could not 
then understand why a wise aud benevolent Being would 
afflict his children with such seemingly worthless crea- 
tures. But since I have commenced the draining opera- 
tions, I now understand the matter, and consider the 
crawfish among God’s “‘ good gifts’’ to man. 

If your grounds were not sward, but under circum- 
stances that you could use the plow, throwing out all you 
could with that implement, and then finish with the spade, 
your drains could be made cheaper. Some years since I 
finished a drain of 40 rods, by using the plow, throwing 
out and returning the earth, with eight days work 

Under many circumstances there could not be a better 
investment of capital, than for farmers to improve their 
lands dy draining. ‘They have to plow, or run over, eve- 
ry year, in cultivating the balance of their fields, acres of 
drowned land ; often wading through water. If they 
would only dry itin the way here recommended, they 
would be saved the expense in two or three years, then 
all thereafter would be clear gain. ‘This would be much 
better than to buy more lands and to cultivate the whole 
in a negligent and slovenly manner. 

Mr. Andrew Bell, of Gratiot, in this county, well un- 
derstands the business of draining, having been trained 
to itin Scotland. We name him because farmers are of- 
ten deterred from an improvement of this kind for the 
want of a suitable person to do the job. 

The water on our land seemed to us a great difficulty 
in the way. But we found in practice that our difficulty 
was alla humbug. Mr. Bell would rather work where 
he had water enough to keep his spade weil greased than 
on dry land. A European is not so afraid of a little mud 
as an American. Yours, &c., 

C. SPRINGER. 

Meadow Ferm, O., September 3th, 1843. 
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Ohio Fruit Convention. 





The second annual meeting of Frait Growers and N 
eervyimen, Was? ) this citv pursuant to appoinuneat, 


he show of fruits was quule 





extensive anc fine, ¢ rbracing n ’ all the varielies of 


Sprincer, of Meadow 
F. R. Excurorr, of Cleveland, and 
B. Batrxam, of 


es « 


psid to just cover that deficiency, en 
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resolution of the convention we in- 





t growers and norserymen who wish to see this 
mt work go on, to send in [to M. B. Barzuawm, 
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ozen or more copies of the report will be 
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Hovrr’s Macazixne or Horticeitre, is publishe 
monthly at Bosten, Mass., and will be foand high!y inter- 






. o£. - , — r > be 
esting to the amateur or professional h culturist. To 


the nurseryman or fruit grower, especialiy, the work is 
of grest value, containing Gescriptions with engra- 
th 
t 
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vings of nearly ali the approved fruits originating in 
country or imported from abroad. The namber for the 


past mon contains, among other valuable articles, 2 de- 





ription and outline of the “Sammer Sweet” apple 


Ohio, furnished for the work, by Mr. Humrickhouse, of 


Coshocton, 0. 





lotpex’s Dottax Macazint, is not agriculture] or hor- 
ticaltural, but stil! it merits a passing notice from us ; es- 
pecially for us very low price, adapting it to the means of 
every family. end its pure morality es well as ability of 
editorship, aking it highly deserving of patronage. Its 
poctorial Hlastretions are numerous and good, and its pul- 
pit portraits end review oepartment, are richly worth the 
cost of the work—$1 per year. Charles W. Holden, N. 
York. 








Serzr Hustaxper—By H. J. Canfield, Canfield, Ohio” 
We have received severe) edditional proof sheets of this 
work, now in prem, and from 2 somewhet hesty exami- 
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1848. 
nation we think it will prove 
value tosheep farmers. (Anextract from it will be found 
in another column of this paper.) We shall notice it at 


large when completed. 
Tre 
English, of a German agricultaral paper 
Wm. Rain, Jr. 
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le on asheet about the size and form of our own 


Deren Farmer.—This we believe is the title, in 
recently com- 
menced in this cit 


good 


—semi-monthly, p 


vy. by It is printed in 


stv 


rice $ We regret that from 


» per vear. 





ity to read the language we cannot speak of the 
haracter of its contents. But if it is calculated to cle- 


vate and improve the German farming population of Ohio, 


’ 


as we presume s, we most heartily wish it success. 
Crops in Tennessee, 


Extract of a letter from Washington, Tenn., dated Aug. 26. 
is fine. Cotton wus fine,a month ago, 
but is now mau ijured by the Boll Worm, (a compar- 
atively new insect enemy and by the continued rains of 
the past month. Sweet potatoes are always good. Irish 
potatoes were also good this year—now pretty generally 
consumed—lI have vetplenty, and good ones, no rot.— 


** Ourcorn crop 


chil 


The cow pea (Dolictos) in all its varieties is also abun- 
dant. Frwif is abundent and fine with those who have 
trees. I could show you Bartlett pears, now ripe and 


as 


ripening 
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result 
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2. By relieving such land of its redundant water, a 
more intimate mixture of the argile and silex will take 
place, so that by this mechanical admixture and division 
of the particles of the two, there will be formed, as it 
were, a new soil, more easily we rked, more susceptible 
to the influence of sun and air, more absorbent of the 
dew, and more readily percolated by the rain. 


© 
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fine as you ever saw.” Tuos. AFFLECK. 
Draining Wet Clay Lands. 


layey lands the following benefits will 
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Fully one-third the amount of labor in ploughing 


ige 
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will be saved 








By this new anion of the two chief mineral constitu- 
euts of the soil, itis rendered more porous, and hence a ca- 
pacity given it, devel its increased permeability, 
not my of absorbing a much larger quantity of nitrogen 


to 





from _atmeosphere, but of condensing it within its 
ny and thereby adding to the natrimental supply of the 
food of the plants. 


4. By the increased degree of friability imparted to the 
soil, and the consequent ineliorated condition of the heat 
and moisture admitted into, and maintained in, its bosom, 
the decomposition of the manure is more heaithfully car- 








ried nutrient gases more freely given out, and the 
p weed derive as a consequence, much more benefit there- 
from. 
5. For the reasons assigned, less manure will answer. 
6. ‘lhe quantity of the products is increased, while the 


quality is improved. 

7. The land, by its improvement in texture, is sooner 
ploughed or otherwise worked, than while in its unim- 
provea siate. 

S. Mineral manures act more promptly and with much 
greater efficie ucy 

9. By draining, the tendency of clays to crack, is les- 
sened. 

10. When in pasture, the herbarge is more abundant, 
of a better variety, sweeter, and more nutritious. 

11. It will bear deeper ploughing, and consequently, a 
greatly enlarged pasturage may be given to crops grown 
upon it,—while they will alike be relieved from disadvan- 
tageous effects of long continued droughts and rains. 

12. Drained lands are less subject to the winter killing 
of grain crops than those that are undrained.— American 
Farmer. 
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From the Horticulturist. 
Remarkable Trees in Chio. 

[Tue following accurate measurement of some remar- 
kable specimens of trees, from a correspondent of vera- 
city, bas interested us very much, and will interest our 
European readers still more, as illustrative of the fertil- 
ity of the soil in many portions of the great west. We) 
will be glad to collect more facts of this kiad, relating to 
extraordinary growth and development of trees in vari- 
ous paris of the country.—Eb. Horr.] 

A. J. Downixc, Esq.—Dear Sir—I have noticed, in| 
the last December number of your valuable journal, on 
pege 269, a description of the Overcur Oak, ( Quercus 


macrocarpa,) which I think falls far short of the size 
which this majestic tree frequently attains; and not! 
coubting that your readers “Down East’? would be 


pleased to see the size of our western productions, I have 
measured one of these trees, standing on the farm of | 
Messrs. Kxoop, about three miles east of Troy. Its ex- | 
ect measurement is as follows: the diameter, at one foot | 
above the ground, 16 feet, 114 inches,® at 6 feet above | 

round, 14 feet, 9 inches. 
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ter."—Ey. O. Cutt 
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a work of much practical without limbs, and with searcely a perceptible diminu- 


thon in size 


The top branches rise 1 }y feet above the 

earth. 
On the same farm, T observed a rear TREE, standing 
fully loaded with peurs; the tree | found by measure- 


ment to be 39 11-12 feet high, and 5 feet in cireumfer- 
ence four feet above ground, with a beautiful cone-like 
top. 
Near the above tree stood an apple tree, the seed of 
which was planted in the year 1800, by the late Mrs. 
Cxoor, which for size, thrift, and beauty, 1 think cannot 
be excelled. Upon measurement, | found the circum- 
ference of the trunk to be 10 feet, Ll inches. Height of | 
tree 42 feet. i he diameter of aed top 69 feet, 3 inches. 
Transverse diameter 72 feet, 9 inches, covering an area 
equal to 1-15 of an acre. 


Jacos Knoor. 
Troy, Miami Co., O. 
Too Much Land. 

Why dose many of our farmers complain 
find farming poor, and unprofitable business? Because 
they try to cultivate too land. Farming when 
rightly managed is as profitable business as a person cap 
pursue ; but while our chief aim constantly ad- 
ding acre to acre of our already uncultivated fields, we 
shall find the business poor enough. 

As you pass through many of our New England coun- 
ties observe how some of the farmers conduct their af- 
fairs. They seem to think their farms are hardly large 
enough to turn upon, waless they contain from one hun- 
dred to five hundred and this they usually have 
scattered around in various places, so that they actually 
lose as much time in going from field to field, and from 
lot to lot, as would be required to keep ten acres under 
good cultivation. 

However, let us watch them for a 
how things go on 

In the spring they plow up so much land that they 
cannot prepare it for planting till their neighbors are 
nearly ready to commence hoetnog. 

They have manure enough for but little of their land ; 
and therefore their crops are small and late. 

Their fences are not repaired in season, and conse- 
quently their fields are covered with the flocks and herds 
of their neighbors. ‘The edges of their mowing fields are | 
clothed with blackberry bushes and briers. 

Their urchards are neglected tillthey are completely 
buried with dead wood, and suckers, or robbed of their 
foliage by the caterpillars. 

Now is any one ata lossto discover why such farm- 
ing as this is unprofitable? Not in the least. 

And, yet this is precisely the way in which many farms 
are conducted. But perhaps you may inquire how the 
evilis to be remedied ? I will tell you how. Sell your 
land ; and if you cannotsell it | had almost said give it 
away till you have reduced your farm to such a size that 
you can cultivate it properly. Plow up no more land 
than you have sufficient inanure for, and can prepare for 
planting in season. Repair your fences in season to pre- 
vent your neighbors cattle from encroaching upon your 
fields and pastures. Remove all unnecessary trees aud 
bushes from your fields. Set out young fruit trees, and 
keep them free from insects and useless rubbish ; and you 
| will find that farming is far from being an unprofitable 
business. AGRICOLA 

New Gloucester, Maine. 

Farmer's Monthly Visitor. 


that they 
much 


is to be 


acres, 


few months and see 


The Fair at Xenia. 

The district agricultural Fair at Xenia, on the 20th and 
2ist ult., was quite respectable as a whole. The display 
of stock was good, and of implements, quite extensive. 
The fine short horn cattle of Messrs. Harrold & Pierce, | 
of South Chariston, Mr. Gest, of Xenia, Duffield, of Cin- | 
Of 
number of fomaetaby | 


cinnati, aud a few others, made up a fine display. 
horses too, there was a goodly 
fine animals—also of sheep and hogs the show was good | 
though not extensive. We have not time to particular- 
ize, the list of premiums which is appended will show 
who were the honored exhibitors. 

Among the implements exhibited, was a beautiful as- | 
sortment of plows, straw cutters, garden tools, &c., from | 
the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, by Mr. Emery, al-| 
so wheelers horse powers, thrashers and circular saws, in | 
operation. Mr. Peters of Buffalo, also was present and | 
brought with him a few eastern plows. Then there was| 
our friend Wilmington, of Troy, with his unrivalled steel 
plows, and Franklin, of Springfield, with his fine sod! 
plows, and several other plow makers with good speci- |; 
mens of their work—besides grain drills, fanning mills, 
mowing machines, &c., &c. 


The display of fruits and vegetable, and of domestic 


_The trunk rises about 50 feet manufactures, butter, &c., altogether exceeded our ex- 


| pectatious both in quantity and quality—especially con- 


| sidering how little pains had been taken to call out the 
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efforts of the people in the surrounding country, and the 
general want of system in the management of the exhi- 
bition. The butter exhibited was superior we think, to 
any of equal amount that we have seenin Ohio. There 
were six lots of ten pounds each, in@lading one lot made 
in May, and preserved by some new process, all of them 
so excellent that it was exceedingly difficult to determine 
which was the best. Why is it that our markets are sup- 
plied with such miserable trash for butter, when so many 
| farmer's wives know how to make a really good article ? 


One thing in regard to these District Fairs, we think 


was made quite evident by the one at Xenia. That is, 
that hereafter such shows must be under the manage- 
ment and direction of the State Board of Agriculture, 


and suitable persons appointed to see that preparations 
are made and regulations published before hand. ‘This 
is business that can be properly done only by persons of 
some experience in such matters ; and if not properly 
done much of the benefits as well as the pleasure of such 
exhibitions is lost, as was the case at Xenia, where all 
that was done seemed to be thrown on the hands of the 
secretary of the county society, (Mr. Gest) who although 
he did remarkably well, for one man, could not possibly 
attend to all that was required to bedone. Let this mat- 
ter be borne in mind next year and we shall see great im- 
provement. 

The following premiums were awarded : 

HORSES. 

Commitiee—Dr. Joshua Martin, of Greene, A. EF. Strick- 
le,of Clinton, Col. J. Partridge, of Montgomery, Dr. 
A. Toland of Madison, J. Fudge Esq. of Greeue. 
To Alexander Roberts of Clinton co., for the best 

thorough bred Siallion, seb bread by Goy. 

yh Re ee an pre oe 
Munson Beach, of Warren co., for the 2d 

(Gazan, bred by Dr. W = f Lexington, 

Kentucky,).....++-.. . Diploma 
Mr. Eaton, of Franklin 'co., for the best draft 


best do. 
ol 


PCED dace wccucadausacenuaama 5 00 
| John Me innahan, of Clark ¢ co., , for the 2d best do. 
(Teme Cee itiy hs < ccs ccecccisccs none Diploma 
Dr. Liggitt. of Warren co., for the best saddle 
horse, (reported by the com. to be an animal of 
decided merit,........ stedakatsgvaxteenca:. Gun 
Dr. Toland of Madison, for the best thorough 
bred mare,........ PCEY Peer oF ee - Diploma 
Mr. Brownlee of Greene, f fer ‘the best three year 
OE i on Bcc cetheds seseascancetees Diploma 
D. M. Laughead of Greene, for the best 2 year 
MF id ve en acca wetbeccn wand caceueanos 3 00 
Jesse Wise of Clark, best yearling NS a: 3 00 
J. C. Galloway of Greene, for the best sucking 
GI Vg weds 4) ta ah eeeranteagceas eeeeeses Diploma 
Wm. Pie sree of Clark, for ‘the best Jack,. inde 3 00 
R. D. Poage of Greene, for the 2d best do,.....Diploma 
Do for the best pair of mules,......... 5 60 


CATTLE. 
Committee—Dr. A. Watts, of Ross county, Alexander 


Renwick, of do., R. Cowling of Madison, Chas. Duffield 
of Hamilton, R. D. Poage of Greene. 

THOROUGH BRED DURHAMS. 
To Mr. Cloon of Hamilton county for the best 

Ball, (Sultan)........... sna Gard aa glu 09 
Judge Harrold of Clark, 2d best do, ......... Diploma 

. & J. Pierce of Clark, for the best bull calf, 3 00 
Same for 2d best Gan atcsdsdenssughankenves iploma 
Gov. Trimble of Highland, for the best Cow, 

CE i eth ake necdenscsccciscccacace WOO 
Judge Harrold 2d best do,.......... 5 0) 
J.G. Gest, Esq., of Greene, for the best 2) year 

old heifer, SUR ost ccvass tuctas de joie 510 
A. Ruff of Greene, for the best do,...... .. Diploma 
Wm. Peirce, of Clark, for the best yearling d do, 3.03 

. & J. Pierce, of do., for the 2d best do,... - Diploma 
J. G. Gest, Esq., of Greene, for the best he ifer 

calf, (Augusta) ate Rewedtnd ate tucdeens 3 00 
Mr. Sain’! Cloon, of Hamilton, for the 2 d best do, 

(Lady Catharine 2d)......... acadawewsn eee Diploma 

CATTLE NOT THOROUGH BRED. 
Thomas Brown, Esq., of een for the 

Mall O0hin au «ane anes * A ARE Fi at eet 5 an 
Judge Harrold of Clark, best 2 2 years old Heifer, 5 00 
Same, best yearling, do,........... 7 oa 3 00 

| Same, best calf, Ee a PO RS 3°00 

No premiums or Diplomas were awarded for 1 and 2 


| years old thorough bred, or graded Bulls, as, in the opin- 


ton of the Committee on Cattle, of the many presented, 
no one of them were worthy of either. 
SHEEP. 
Committee—Gov. A. Trimble, Highland, B. Fil 
Greene, Geo. Barrett, do, Jacob Haines, W athe a 


| Howell, Clark. 


> 


I 


A. E. Strickle, Clinton, finest wool buck 


do finest woo! Ewes, 


wo 


%) 
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Fall Plowing of Clay Lands. 
We have often urged the importance of fall plowing, 
especially on clay lands, but still we find but few farmers | 


| for himself instead of relying on the wild estimates and 
| pretended estimates that we often read of. 
One quart of shelled corn is often produced by a single | 


hill. 


It a whole acre would produce as well, 125 bushels | 


VOL. IV. 


Ohio Fruit Convention. 
The second annual meeting of Fruit Growers and Nur- 


serymen, was held in this city pursuant to appointment, 


who give practical evidence that they understand the mat- 
ter, hence we give “line upon line,” on this and many 
other subjects. The following is from Allen’s American 


Agriculture : 


Plowing Clay Land.—Whenever practicable these 
should be plowed in the fall for planting and sowing the | 


ensuing spring. ‘The tenacity of the soil may thus be 
temporarily broken up by the winter frosts, its particles 


more thoroughly separated, and the whole mass reduced | 


to afiner tilth than ean possibly be effected in any other 
manner. There isa still further and important advantage 


from this practice which ensues from the attraction exis- | 


ting between the clay and those gases that are furnished 
from the atmosphere, snow, rains and dews. In conse- 
quence of being thus thrown up and coming in contact 


with them, it seizes upon the ammonia and carbonic and | 


nitric acids which are in the air, and holds them for the 
future use of the crops; while their great affinity for 
manures effectually prevents the waste of such as are 
in it. 

The furrows of clay soils should be turned over so as 
to lap on the preceding and Jie at an angle of 450; and 
for this purpose the depth of the furrow slice should be 
about two thirds its width. Thus a furrow six inches 
deep should be about 9 inches wide, or if 8 inches deep, 
it should be 12 inches wide. This will allow of the fur- 
rows lying regularly and evenly, and in the proper posi- 
tion for the drainage of the soil, the free circulation of 
air, and the most efficient action of frosts which in this 
way have access to every side of them. Land thus thrown 
up is found to be finely pulverized after the frosts leave 
it, and it is comparatively dry and ready for use some 
time earlier than such as is not plowed till spring. For 


sowing, land plowed in this manner requires no addition- | 


al plowing, but it is better fitted for the reception of seed 
than it can be byany further operation, unless by a slight 
harrowing if too rough. The different kinds of grain or 
peas may be sown directly upon the surface and covered 
by the harrow ; and if sown very early, the grass and 
clover seeds require no covering, but find their best posi- 
tion in the slight depressions which are every where made 
by the frost, and which the subsequent rains and winds 
fill up and cover sufficiently to secure a certain growth. 
When a field is intended for planting and is thus plowed 
in the preceding autumn, in some instances, and especial- 
ly when the soil is fall of vegetable manures, as from a 
rich green sward,a single furrow where the seed is to be 
dropped, is all that is necessary to be plowed in the 
spring. 

If the land has been previously cultivated, (not in 
sward,) and is designed for planting, a stiff clay is some- 
times ridged up by turning a double furrow, one on each 
side and so close as partially to lap upon a narrow and 
unbroken surface, thus leaving the greatest elevations 
and depressions which can conveniently be made with the 
plow. The frost and air by this means, have a greater 
surface to act upon than is afforded by thorough plowing, 
unless it be in a firm sod, which maintains its position 
withoutcrumbling. The advantage of a dry surface and 
early working are equally secured by this latter method ; 
and to prepare for planting, the furrows need only to be 
split by running a plow through their centre, when they 
are ready for the reception of the seed 


Time to save Seed Corn. 


Now—this Gay—is the time to go into your fields and 


gather enough ears of corn for seeding. 
early and best ears and leave husks enough on them to 
braid up, and puta dozen of them ina string. Hang 
these in the corn house or garret, where the nice have no 
means of approaching. Seed corn should never be pack- 
ed in casks, or in bins. We have known it to lose its 
power of vegetating by being stowed away in hogsheads, 
though it was on the cobs. 

By selecting at this season of the year the earliest ears 
are readily found, but if the business is delayed till time 
of harvest, ears that are now green may appear as well 
as any in the heap ; yet they will not vegetate as early as 
others by seven days.—Mass. Plowman. 


How to Measure the quantity of Corn per Acre. 

Go into the best part of the field and pluck the ears 
from ten successive hiils in one row. Measure the shel- 
Jed corn accurately and you will find how much you have 
from one hill. In this way you can judge pretty well 
what a whole acre may produce ; for as we usually plant 
corn in New England we make four thousand hills ou 
ove acre. This supposes the hills to be just one pace 
apart. 


Three pretty good ears will make one pint of shelled 
corn—and you will not find a great majority of the fields 
with more than a pint toahill. Four thousand pints 
amount to sixty-two anda half bushels. But the corn 
will shrink so much before January, that it may be ne- 
cessary to deduct one fourth from its present measure.— 
This leaves but about forty-five bushels of merchantable 
corn for the acre. How easy it is for any one to measure 





Pluck the most | 


‘would be the product, measured in October. ‘Try and | on the 27th and 28th ult. The show of fruits was quite 
see if you find ten hills in succession with a quart in each. | extensive and fine, embracing nearly all the varieties of 
We have not seen many fields that would come up to it.— 


M Pl apples grown in the State, together with a goodly number 
Mass. owman. 


, of pears, and some peaches, quinces, grapes, &c. The 








| attendance of persons was not as numerous as had been 
| . 
| anticipated ; but inasmuch as those present [25 or 30,3 


| were from nearly all quarters of the State, and most of 
| them well informed upon the subject of fruits, the meet- 
ing was highly interesting, and much was accomplished 
| in the way of correcting erroneous names, deciding the 
qualities of fruits, &c. 
Owing to the immense number of kinds exhibited and 
discussed, it was found impossible to finish the business in 
| two days, and we much regret that pressing engagements 
janemned to require nearly all of the members to leave at 
the close of the second day, so that the convention ad- 
| journed without acting upon all the fruits that were be- 
fore them. Those omitted, however, were not deemed of 
| much importance 
The officers of the Convention were : 
A. H. Ernst, of Cincinnati, President. 
Dr. S. A. Barker, of McConnellsville, and 
Rey. C. Sprincer, of Meadow Farm Vice Pres’ts. 
F. R. Exuiort, of Cleveland, and 
M. B. Batenam, of Columbus, Secretaries. 
The minutes of the Proceedings are to be prepared for 
publication, by Mr. Elliott, but will not be put to press 


‘ne WeaTHER, since our last, has been extremely dry . : en whe 
: bapaliahemncontcrces ; acne ne'y “TY | until a sufficient amount of subscriptions, [say $50] is 
|in these parts, though rain has fallen, we learn, in some | 


portions of the State. Farmers have had great trouble | 
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| 


In Affliction.—The sad bereavement which has befal- 
|len the editor, in the loss of his beloved companion by 
death, will be sufficient apology for some delay in issuing 
this number of the Cultivator, and for any omissions that | 
(See notice of the | 
| death of Mrs. Barenam in the Ladies’ department of this | 
| paper.) 
| ORS CE A ES 


may be observed in its columns. 


secured to warrant the expense of publication, inasmuch 
as it was found that the subscriptions and sale of copies of 
last year’s report had fallen short about $20, of defray- 
ing the expenses of publication. Enough additional is 
now subscribed and paid to just cover that deficiency, and 
in accordance with a resolution of the convention we in- 
vite fruit growers and nurserymen who wish to see this 
important work go on, to send in [to M. B. Batenam, 
Columbus] subscriptions of $1 each, or a larger sum, for 
which half a dozen or more copies of the report will be 


in getting in their wheat—some being wholly unable to 
| prepare clay lands for that purpose. 

Frosts occurred on the mornings of 22d and 23d ult. 
sufficient to kill tender vegetables, and tinge the forests 
with rich hues. Corn, generally, was sufficiently ripe to 
escape injury. } 


Acricuitural Fairs in Ohio for 1848. 
First District Fair, at Xenia, September, 2) and 21. 


| Hamilton County, Carthage, “ 29 and 30, | returned. 
Ross County, Chillicothe, “ 28 and 29. Notices of Publications. 
Washington County, Marietta, =“ 28. Tue Arcnirect—(By Ranlett) No. 5, vol 1 of this 
Muskingum County, Zanesville, Oct. I9and2). | work has been received. It continues to maintain its 
Mahoning County, Canfield, 3and 4. | high character for beauty and value. Every builder 
Trumbull County, Warren, Sept. 20 and 2]. 


should possess the work, and also every person who thinks 
of building a dwelling house. 


Clermont, (Franklin tp.) Franklin school house Sept. 30 


We have known those 


Huron and Erie, Norwalk, Oct. 12. | who would have saved hundreds of dollars and much 

Geauga County, Chardon, Sept. 28 and.29. vexation in building a house by means of the information 
Guernsey County, Cambridge, Oct. 19 and2). | contained ina single number of this work. The num- 
Licking County, Newark, Oct. Iland12. | ber before us contains four beautiful views of Italian vil- 
Clark and Madison, London, Oct. 12and 13. | Jas, with full plans and specifications ; alsoa view of 
Lorain County, Elyria, Oct. 5. |“ Waldwick cottage,” the residence of Elijah Rosen- 
Portage County, Ravenna, Sept. 27 and 28. 


crantz, Esq.,in New Jersey. The Architect is published 
monthly, by Dewitt J. Davenport, N. Y. 
per number or $5 per year. 


| Mr. Bateham regrets that he cannot accept the invita- Price 50 cts- 
tious that have been tendered him to attend several agri- 
cultural lairs in distant parts of the State. 


be present at Newark and Zanesville. 


He hopes to| Hovery’s Magazine or Horticuttvr, is published 


monthly at Boston, Mass., and will be found high!y inter- 
esting to the amateur or professional horticulturist. ‘T'o 
the nurseryman or fruit grower, especially, the work is 
of great value, containing descriptions with engra- 
vings of nearly all the approved fruits originating in this 
country or imported from abroad. The number for the 
past month contains, among other valuable articles, a de- 
scription and outline of the “Summer Sweet’ apple, of 
Ohio, furnished for the work, by Mr. Humrickhouse, of 
Coshocton, O. 

Hotpen’s Dotiar MaGazinz, is not agricultural or hor- 
ticultural, but still it merits a passing notice from us ; es- 
pecially for its very low price, adapting it to the means of 
every family, and its pure morality as well as ability of 
editorship, making it highly deserving of patronage. Its 
pictorial illustrations are numerous and good, and its pul- 
pit portraits and review aepartment, are richly worth the 
cost of the work—$1 per year. Charles W. Holden, N. 
York. 


Sueer Huspanpry—By H. J. Canfield, Canfield, Ohio’ 
We have received several additional proof sheets of this 
work, now in press, and froma somewhat hasty exami- 


Tue Guernsey County AGricuiturat Soctety, has 
| published a liberal list of premiums to be awarded at its 
| Annual Fair to be held at Cambridge on the 19 and 2) of 
| this month (Oct.) Among the premiuins offered we are 
| pleased to notice that quite a number of valuable agri- 
jcultural books and periodicals are included; such as 
| Youatt on Horses, Morreli’s Shepherd, Downing’s Fruits, 
American Orchardist, Plow Loom and Anvil, Scientific 
| American, and most of all, Ohio Caltivator. Old Guern- 
|sey has the material, if rightly used, to make up one of 
| the best county exhibitions in the State. 








} - —e 
| 


i= Proceedings of the State Poard of Agriculture in 
next number. 


Great Crop or Woor.--The Rochester Democrat 

| states that Mr. A. Champion, who ownsa farm near that 
city, at a recent shearing clipped from 395 sheep (73 of 

| which were Jambs, 100 wethers, and 222 ewes,) 16223 
pounds of wool. Mr. Champion’s crop averages over 

| four pounds in each fleece. The flocks fro: which it is 


| taken are composed of three-fourths blood Merinoa. 
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: — : ———== === Serene 
nation we think it will prove a work of much practical without limbs, and with scarcely a perceptible diminu- efforts of the people in the surrounding country, and the 
value tosheep farmers. (Anextract from it will be found #0? !1 size. The top branches rise 1)v feet above the | general want of system in the management of the exhi- 


; ’ . Patt earth. ees hk eg ae BEN? j io 
in another column of this paper.) We shall notice itat)  G) the same farm. I observed a PEAR TREE, standing bition. The butter exhibited was superior we think, to 
large when completed. 


fully loaded with peurs; the tree | found by measure- | @"Y of equal amount that we have seen in Ohio. There 
a F oe ? ‘ ; - |men a 36 -}2 feet hi ‘ 5 feet in cireumfer- | w i ‘ th, in@ladi » ad 
Tue Dutcu Farmer.—-This we believe is the title, in| ment to be 39 11-12 feet high, and 5 feet in cir er- | were six lots of ten pounds each, in@lading one lot made 


; . lence four feet above ground, with a beautiful cone-like | ; = . : ee , the 
English, of a German agricultural paper recently com- | top. g 4 | in May, and preserved by some new process, all of them 


, <a » : . P ‘ -\8 i s reedi y diffi letermin 
menced in this city, by Wm. Rain, Jr. It is printed in! Near the above tree stood an apple tree, the seed of cme it ares oo difficult to determine 
good style on asheet about the size and form of our own which was planted in the year 1500, by the late Mrs. ee te hy in it that cnr markets ane aup- 
Ss é ’ : , Knoop, which for size, thrift, and beauty, 1 think cannot) plied with such miserable trash for butter, when so many 
—semi-monthly, price $!, per year. We regret that from " Hed. U seuremant. | feand the elream- Rabies ‘ 
Re ve excelled. Upon measurement, | found the circum- | farmer's wives know how to make a really good article ? 
inability to read the language we cannot speak of the! ference of the trunk to be 10 feet, Il inches. Height of | One thing in regard te these District Fairs, we think 
character of its contents. But if it is calculated to ele-| tree 42 feet. ‘i he diameter of the top 69 feet, 3 inches. | ' 8 it 8 dent t h = te tha TI - ; 
é ‘ : ° <. | ene’ diadientan TO Gast @ tana veri 2a was made quite evident by the one at Xenia. g 
vate and improve the German farming population of Ohio, | I sana . a ter 72 feet, 9 inches, covering an area quite e y the enia rat Is, 
ae Bs equal to 1-15 of an acre. 
as we presume it is, we most heartily wish it success. — witness Jacos Knoor. 
To at i ie a Troy, Miami Co., O. 





that hereafter such shows must be under the manage- 
ment and direction of the State Board of Agriculture, 


ae . ; | and suitable persons appointed to see that preparations 
Extract of a letter from Washington, Tenn., dated Aug. 26 Too Much Land. | are made and regulations published before hand. ‘This 
“ Ourcorn crop is fine. Cotton was fine,a monthago,) Why doso many of our farmers complain that they’ is business that can be properly done only by persons of 
but is now much injured by the Boll Worm, (acompar- | find farming poor, and unprofitable business r Because | come experience in such matters ; and if not properly 
atively new insect enemy) and by the continued rains of | they try to cultivate too much land. Farming when Dane cuniividl tisteiiie in ill atin Patial 
the past month. Sweet potatoes are always good. Irish | rightly managed is as profitable business as a person can 0 oS ee 
potatoes were also good this year—now pretty generally | pursue ; but while our chief aim is to be constantly ad- | exhibitions is lost, as was the case at Xenia, where all 
consumed—I have yetplenty, and good ones, no rot.— | ding acre to acre of our already uncultivated fields, we | that was done seemed to be thrown on the hands of the 
The cow pea (Dolichos) in all its varieties is also abun- | shall find the business poor enough. ; : } secretary of the county society, (Mr. Gest) who although 
dant. Fruit is abundent and fine with those who have, _ As you pass through many of our New England coun- | ‘ fier & ss : ¥ 
trees. I could show you Bartlett pears, now ripe and) ties observe how some of the farmers conduct their af- | he did remarkably well, for one man, could not possibly 
ripening as fine as you ever saw.”* Tuos. Arrieck. fairs. ‘They seem to think their farms are hardly large | attend to all that was required to bedone. Let this mat- 
Se ee ca mre enough to turn upon, unless they contain from one hun- | ter be borne in mind next year and we shall see great im- 
Advantages of Draining Wet Clay Lands. — dred to five hundred acres, and this they usually have! ovement 
By draining wet clayey lands the following benefits will , scattered around in various places, so that they actually ee onde ; 
result : | lose as much time in going from field to field, and from The following premiums were awarded : 
1. Fully one-third the amount of labor in ploughing lot to lot, as would be required to keep ten acres under } 
and tillage will be saved | good cultivation. 
= By relieving such land of its redundant water, a| However, let us watch them for a few months and see le,of Clinton, Col. J. Partridge, of Montgomery, Dr. 
more intimate mixture of the argile and silex will take | how things go on A. Toland of Madison, J. Fudge Esq. of Greeue. ’ 
place, so that by this mechanical admixture and division| In the spring they plow up so much land that they) To Alexander Roberts of Clinton co., for the best 
of the particles of the two, there will be formed, as it; Caunot prepare it for planting till their neighbors are e 


Crops in Tennessee. 


HORSES. 
Commitiee—Dr. Joshua Martin, of Greene, A. E. Strick- 





: thorough bred Siallion, ( Eclipse, bread by Gov. 
were, a new soil, more easily worked, more susceptible nearly ready to commence hoeing. Trimble.) oh 4 ” pln ’ ia Rat $10 0) 
to the influence of sun and air, more absorbent of the They have manure enough for but little of theirland;) yunson Beach, of Warren co., for the 2d best do. 
dew, aud more readily percolated by the rain. | and therefore their crops are small and late. | (Gazan, bred by Dr. Warfield, of Lexingtoa 
. ‘ . * i) » » anaire ; 2 ™ - 5 5 . 
3. By this new union of the two chief mineral constitu- | Their fences are not repaired _in season, and conse Kentucky,)...-eesseeeeeecceeeeeeeeee .- Diploma 
euts of the soil, itis rendered more porous, and hence a ca- quently their fields are covered with the flocks and herde | Mr. Eaton, of Franklin co., for the best draft 
pacity given to it, through its increased permeability, of their neighbors. The edges of their mowing fieldsare| Horse, ERS AEt or ee ery eee oe 5 00 
not only of absorbing a much larger quantity of nitrogen clothed with blackberry bushes and briers. | John Mannahan, of Clark co., for the 2d best do. 
from the atmosphere, but of condensing it within its) Their urchards are neglected tillthey are completely! (‘Tom Corwin,)......ccecceeccccecceccecs Diploma 
pores, and thereby adding to the nutrimental supply of the buried with dead wood, and suckers, or robbed of their) py, Liggitt of Warren co., for the best saddle 
food of the plants. a by the co ee — h hf horse, (reported by the com. to be an animal of 
: . oy: . 2 w z o até 8S Ss , yhy a ; ari 5 ( 
4. By the increased degree of friability imparted to the | ing es this ie unprofitable + Ste te ae temen ee decided SE nies ss cess « > a pa Rae -- 9 © 
soil, and the consequent ineliorated condition of the heat) “y 44 vet this is precisely tho war ia cia —— Dr. Toland of Madison, for the best thorough _ ' 
and moisture admitted into, and maintained in, its bosom, | ane eomented Bat odie ashen wai. Seaman Cow he bred mare,.... wet teeetee esse ee eeeeeees - Diploma 
the decomposition of the manure is more healthfully car- |). 5); } , I oe 2. es . | Mr. Brownlee of Greene, for the best three year 
‘ , | evilis to be remedied ? I will tell you how. Sell your) old geldin Dip! 
ried on, its nutrient gases more freely given out, and the! j.nq - and if you cannot sell it | had almost said give it| £ as +0400 C5eeScacsesewas socccesere iploma 
plants derive as a consequence, much more benefit there- | away till you have neilcindil eoniie tinek tek ein an that | D. = ee of Greene, for the best 2 year 3 00 
boun, sti ave | ) = suc | GR Wins ciidicca ces SP Pee ne eee peg : 
2 . . , iy z tivate y. iow » ie . lie ‘h saantt 2 of 
5. For the reasons assigned, less manure will answer. Ae — he oy we propetty 7 rg a5 = — land Jesse Wise of Clark, best yearling colt,........ 3 00 
P . . 2 hi lan you have sulhic tent minanure lor, and Can prepare for J. C. Galloway of Greene, for the best sucking 
6. ‘Lhe quantity of the products is increased, while the | planting in season. Repair your fences in season to pre-| eos ‘ “Dipl 
nality io lenproved. —- 3 af preteen I Wey see eee sr ceeeeeceeeecreccsceees +--+ Diploma 
. 7. The land, by its improvement in texture, is sooner pet a fl =e 5 sae — encroaching upon your) Wm. Pierce of Clark, for the best Jack,....... 3 00 
: — te : fields and pastures. Remove al! unnecessary trees aud’ R. P. Poage of Gre » 2d best d i 
ploughed or otherwise worked, than while in its unim- . ; re : y - D. Poage of Greene, for the 2d best do,..... Diploma 
pan 0 gurl , bushes from your fields. Set out young fruit trees, and | Do forthe best pair of mules,......... 5 00 
P : ' . | keep them free from insects and useless rubbish ; and you 
8. Mineral manures act more promptly and with much | wiij find that farming is far from being an unprofitable “mg 
greater efficiency. ; | business. ° " Acricota. | Committee—Dr. A. Watts, of Ross county, Alexander 
9. By draining, the tendency of clays to crack, is les- New Gloucester, Maine. q Renwick, of do., R. Cowling of Madison, Chas. Duffield 
sened. ; Farmer’s Monthly Visitor. | 0f Hamilton, R. D. Poage of Greene. 
10. When in pasture, the herbarge is more abundant, ; 
f a bett ariet eet d 2 iti } i ras THOROUGH BRED DURHAMS. 
of a er variety, sweeter, and more nutritious. The Fair at Xenia. To Mr. Cloon of Hamilton county for the best 
11. It will bear deeper ploughing, and consequently, a The district agricultural Fair at Xenia,on the 20th and| Bull, (Sultan) . $lu 090 
greatly enlarged pasturage may be given to crops grown . gr Nile: 8 OF pe lintiaediad tak hia "Diol 
upon it,—while they will alike be relieved from disudvan- | 2!St ult., was quite respectable as a whole. ‘The display 3 J. Pieree of Ch. .". ey" "ty ot ball colt ! S ee 
tageous effects of long continued droughts and rains. of stock was good, and of implements, quite extensive. peed rae 24 ae die a ee ee Di ! . 
- - . ‘ . ae : s gendpeceasece rircere cer iploma 
12. Drained lands are less subject to the winter killing The fine short horn cattle of Messrs. Harrold & Pierce,| Goy. Trimble of Highland, for the best Cow 
of grain crops than those that are undrained.— American : ‘ Mr. G ‘EE a ft Ann) : - > 
Farmer. of South Charliston, Mr. Gest, of Xenia, Duffield,of Cin-| _ (Lucy MB). +--+ +. ear uhancecnduedanezan 10 00 
— | cinnati, and a few others, made up a fine display. Of re ae 2d mr Sea eta fo : th , a ce rae ets > 09 
, . . | = . Gr. Ges sq. e > best Zy 
From the Horticulturist. | horses too, there was a goodly number of remarkably | old iden Hana... a ee 510 
Remarkable Trees in Chio. fine animals—also of sheep and hogs the show was good| A. Ruff of Greene, for the best do,...... ....Diploma 
k ig ——e 1 teen, Seta a aaa cope cone | though not extensive. We have not time to particular- Wm. Peirce, of Clark, for the best yearling do, 30) 
able specimens of trees, from a correspondent of vera- | ; : . hit : os . & J. Pierce, of do., for the 2d best do,.....Diploma 
city, bas interested us very much, and will interest our am Capes ee" pea ‘wateh io appended will show J.G. Gest, Esq., of Greene, for the best heifer ; 
European readers still more, as illustrative of the fertil- | who were the honored exhibitors. | calf, (Augusta) ....... cptul« 60s Sis adie sk 3 00 
ity of the soil in many portions of the great west. We| Among the implements exhibited, was a beautiful as-! Mr. Sam’! Cioon, of Hamilton, for the 2d best do, 
venient paar Mar deehunciien pee relating to | sortment of plows, straw cutters, garden tools, &c., from (Lady Catharine 2d)... .....-00seee cess eee Diploma 
ary velopment of trees in vari- , , _ 
ous parts of the country.—Ep. Horr. ] | the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, by Mr. Emery, al- | eae 
A. J. Dowminc, Esq.—Dear Sir—I have noticed, in so wheelers horse powers, thrashers and circular saws, in| Le rams Brown, Esq., of Montgomery, for the 
NI! sq. ; ave » in| ? . } OO OOrsik « ant ial aees.c.ee Aap. PER ee 5 0 
the last December number of your valuable journal, ou | operation. Mr. Peters of Buffalo, also was present, and J : . S eemate Snot 
ne . udge Harrold of Ci st 2 years ol} ife 5 OK 
page 269, a description of the Overcur Oak, (Quercus brought with him a few eastern plows. ~ > -aamiglak eaeiaanniatent - 


Then there was! Same, best yearling, do 3 00 
<s ns . : “ | i a 2 5 ? y } = b ; es ‘! 
macrocarpa,) which I think falls far short of the size| our friend W ilmington, of Troy, with his unrivalled steel | Same, best calf, GOs. cee ccccccseccecnces 3 00 
which this majestic tree frequently attains; and not}! oe ianel i ‘ N mi Dipl vere awarded onuk'd 
doubting that your readers “Down East” would be| plows, and Franklin, of Springfield, with his fine sod)  +*° re yew hb . _— Pare lyon for 1 and 2 
pleased to see the size of our western productions, I have | plows, and several other plow makers with good speci- le df the Commtiatin wb Cate, af ange ag 

¢ H . . : . . : | Ss . _ 
Sense Kanab, shags Gia oko want ee Ter lng mens of their gta 5 grain drills, fanning mills,| no one of them were worthy of either. 
act measurement is as follows: the diameter, at one foot mowing machines, “ey ce. i —— 
above the ground, 16 feet, 114 inches,® at 6 feet above| The display of fruits and vegetable, and of domestic! Committee—Gov. A. Trimble, Highland, 8. B. Files, 
ground, 14 feet, 9 inches. The trunk rises about 59 feet | manufactures, butter, &c., altogether exceeded our ex- pa ee do, Jacob Haines, Warren, John 
' ‘ : AG . owell, Clark. 
* This is indeed a wnarprr! We suspect be meant to say crn- | poctations both - quantity and quality—especially con- A. E. Strickle, Clinton, finest wool buck,...... 5 00 
@uMFaRENCE instead of “ diameter.”—Ep. O. Cutt. | sidering how little pains had been taken to call out the do. : ... finest wool Ewes..... 5 
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John Turnball, 2d best do 
John Turnbull, Greene, 2d best do,..........- Diploma 
Chas. Duffield, exhibited six fine wooled South Down 
sheep of a very superior quality, and for which a Diplo- 
ma was voted him. 

HOGs. 

Committee—-Darius Lapham, Hamilton, M. B Vateham, 
Franklin, C. L. Eaton, do, Isaac Evans, Warren, Alex. 
Dallas, Greene. 

John F. Harrison, Clark, best boar, (Irish Gra- 

MOP) wcccvsceseces® ee ° $5 00 
Moses Stedman, Warren, 2d best (Berkshire). . Diploma 
J. K. Laughead, Greene, best sow ............ Diploma 
David Laughead, the committee advised a discretionary 

premium for avery fine lot of pigs. 


FRUITS VEGETABLES AND POULTRY. 
Committee—M. B. Bateham, Franklin, D. 
Hamilton, Maj. J. Galloway, Greene. 
Johu Allen, Greene, best Meshannock Potatoes, $1 00 


Lapham, 


Samuel Scott, \\ arren, best sweet do,........- 1 00 
Alex. B. Hepkins, Greene, best soup beaus,.... 1 00 
Samuel Dallas, Greene, best onions,...+.....-. 1 00 
Samuel Galloway, do. best seed corn,.......... 1 00 
Charles Duffield, Hamilton, best pair of Dorking 

ON ET OO FET PT OT re 210 
Geo. Smith, Clark, best pair of Polands,...... 2 00 
Rob’t. Steele, Montgomery, greatest and best va- 

fety of Preit,..s..56.0s Swale e bse sale weds a 3 00 
J. R. Miller, Greene, 2d best do, .........-.- e. 2 00 
Mrs. J. C. Galloway, Greene, largest and finest 

variety of graps, (Catawba).........--.0-6- 1 00 


BUTTER AND HONEY. 
Committee—Bateham, Lapham, Galloway, Mrs. Abra- 
ham Hilvling, Mrs. John Lehman. 


Mrs. Laughead, Ist premium,.........+-.0.- . $5 00 
lee eee ere er ee 3 00 
‘© McFarland, best honey,............ee0. 2.0 

same, for May Butter,........... A 1 U0 


FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 
Committee—Gov. A. Trimble, Highland, Samuel Me- 
dary, Franklin, Geo. Townsley, Jeremiah Gest, A. Read, 
Greene. 
Cyrus Hull, Montgomery, best wheat drill, (Pen- 


Err ee Ran ee $3 60 
Amos Rodgers, Hamilton, best wheat fan,...... 3 00 
G. Ferguson, Greene, 2d best do,...........4. Diploma 


Hamilton & Shires, Cin., Churn exhibited,.....Diploma 
Juo A. Brown, Warren, patent wheel grain rake 


(highly approved by committee,............ Diploma 
Isaac Evans, Warren, Patent plow clevis exhibi- 
SR NR iss ine on Soke hess ss oem a's ..--Diploma 


Horace L. Emery, N. Y., Wheeler’s Improved 
Portable Railroad, Horse Power, and over shot 
Thresher and Separator, (highly approved of 
by the com. after having seen them in opera- 
ee re Tee Diploma 

Same, largest and best collection of farming im- 
plements exhibited by any one person,...... Dipjoma 

3arlow & Gowdy, Greene, a large lever thresh- 
ing machine, (reported by the committe a very 
superior article of the kind)........0.+..++ Diploma 


PLOWS AND PLOWING. 
Committee—John Kiler, Jeremiah Gest, M. Corry, of 
Greene, Isaac Moore, Lake, J. F. Harrison, Clark. 
Azael Franklin, Clark, best sward plow,....... 5 00 
Raymond, Hunter & Co., Cincinnati, best fallow 
pent CET LET ETON D Td ee ee 5 00 
John Gowdy, Greene, 2d best do,.............Diploma 
Diplomas were awarded to Horace L. Emery, of Alba- 
ny, N. Y.; T. C. Peters, Buffalo, and to T. Willming- 
ton, Troy, Ohio, for very superior plows exhibited by 
them. Their plows not having been manufactured with- 
in the District, could not be in competition for premiums. 
Mr. Coulter, Greene, best plowing (the work was 


done with Franklin’s plow)..............+. $5 00 
John Marquis, Greene, 2d best plowing (work 
done with one of Willmington’s plows)...... Diploma 


MISSELLANEOUS. 


Comimittee—Chas. Bosworth, Clinton, Abraham Hiv- 
ling, KH. F. Drake, Greene. 


S. B. Files, Greene, best pair blankets,........ $3 00 
Geo. Barrett & Son, Spring Valley, best 5 yards 

Dy xce>rbarnacannhae eve seaiees ae 5 00 
Same, best 5 yards sattinet,. ......0...02.000- 3 05 
Same, best piece of pressed Flannel,.......... 2 10 


The above gentlemen exhibited a variety of goods from 
their manufacturing establishments, which were very 
highly commended by the committee ; but as no premi- 
ums had been offered for: other goods than those named 
‘above, none were awarded for them. 


S. F. Files, Greene, best piece beaver cloth,.... 3 00 
Mr. Kizer, Xenia, best made coat,............ 3 00 


Miss Mary Jemison, Dayton, best piece of embroi- 


emnibie ee Diploma | 


dery, (beautiful article).......... “eA 3 00 


Miss Emily Jemison, Dayton, for a very fine spe- 
cimen of worsted embroidery, and « bead reti- 
nae ae Et eee Re Oe ee ee SN 1 00 
Miss M. E. Strickle, Wilmington, a very neatly 
embroidered stand cover, made by her at the 
age of 12 years, MATE csodeskowk'sooree 1 00 


| 


Miss Mef'arlan (aged !2 years,) of Greene, beau- 
tiful boquet of flowers made of zephyr yarn, 


and exhibited in a rich glass case,........... 00 
Mrs. MeFarlan, Greeue, a fine lot of shaving 

soap manufactured by her,...............6+ 59 
Mrs. Humphreys, Greene, best quilt,.......... 3 00 
Mrs. Elleu Patterson, 2d best do,............. 1 00 
Miss E. D. Junkin, Greene, third do,.......... Diploma 


There was exhibited a very large number of quilts; all 
very beautiful, which made it difficult for the committee 
to select. 

S. Bone, Greene, fine lot of Butcher knives,.... 50 
J. G. Gest, Secretary. 
N. B. Additional particulars of the Fair will be pre- 
pared for the next paper. J.G. G. 


Remedy for the Hlessian Fly. 

The following is the article from the Pennsylvania 
Farmer to which allusion was made in our paper, Sept. 1. 
The remedy is not new, nor do we believe it will be found 
as generally efficacious as the writer imagines, still it is 
worth trying. 


A few words to my brother farmers of the United States, 
about exterminating the Hessian fly. 


In the spring of 1838, I removed upon the farmI now 
occupy, in Susquehanna township, 34 miles from Harris- 
burg. It was just about in as low a state then, as any 
plantation could be, and yet allow a man to exist at all 
upon it. The fields were loaded with sumac and briars, 
with no inconsiderable sprinkling of sassafras. The fen- 
ces were in wretched order, and the buildings no better. 
I was not a farmer previously, but a worker in iron—a 
cutler ; so you may guess that the pruspect before me 
was not the most encouraging. However, I had some 
ideas how farming ought to be done. I had learned some- 
thing from books and agricultural periodicals ; and thought 
I should be able to bring order out of disorder—and in 
the end to make a decent farm and a profitable business 
of it. \\ ell, book-farmer as I was, I set towork. There 
were about 49 acresin the property. By the aid of a rel- 
ative, | repaired the buildings the first thing, and com- 
menced regenerating the fields, one ata time. The first 
year I did’nt do much besides fixing up the buildings, ex- 
cept that [ raised a two horse load of corn, and about 60 
bushels of oats, and repaired a little of the fence. The 
field upon which I raised the oats contained about nine 
acres, and off about one-third of it I got the oats. This 
field | want to make particular mention of. It was about 
the very worst field—especially on the part not put out— 
that [had on the place. Weeds of all kinds, briars, su- 
mac, sassafras, Canada thistle, poke, elder, and almost 
every imaginable species of rubbish which could plague 
a farmer, were there in the greatest abundance. I looked 
at it almost in despair. However, I went to work atitin 
July. The sassafras, the sumac, the Canada thistle, the 
poke and all that would obstruct the plough, I grubbed 
up; andthe remainder I gave to the scythe with a right 
good will, and “cut them down as cumberers of the 
ground.’’ When I accomplished this, I let it all lie on 
the ground, until T should want to plough. In the lat- 
ter part of August, I prepared to plough, and went to 
the field to first take the rubbish off. When I got there, 
and looked over it, I felt, if possible, in still greater des- 
pair, at the prospect before me. The quantity on the 
ground was so immense, that it would take mea great 
length of time to remove it off—probably there was no 
less than ten two horse loads in all. The oats stubble, 
in the other part of the field, was also full of weeds Sud- 
denly the thought strack me—as it was all very dry— 
that it might be burned, as it lay promiscuously on the 
ground. {1 wentand hitched up my horses and plough, 
and ploughed a few furrows around the field, next to the 
ferce, to keep the fire from it ; and then set fire toit from 
the west side, the wind being from that direction. The 
flames flew across the field like a flash. [t was the pret- 
tiest bonfire Lever saw, and I enjoyed it more than any 
one I ever witnessed. In about two hours it was all done 
—and I walked over the field, gathered up the wood that 
Was not consumed, put it on a pile, and let the fire com- 
plete the job it had so well begun. I went to ploughing 
next morning, right cheerfully—put 705 bushels of slacked 


lime on the whole wine acres, and then sowed it in wheat ; | 


and next summer I harvested from it—how much do you 
think ?—why three hundred and ninety bushels of good 
wheat, or at the rate of about 44 bushels totheacre. This 
was indeed a most unexpected, but gratifying result, for 
only a poor book-furmer. But stick a stake here : 

—I had no fly whatever in my wheat, that year, while my 
neighbors had more or less of it in theirs. 

But [ did’nt take much notice of this fact af that time. 

The second yearI cleared three acres of land, out of 
the woods, which necessarily had to undergo the same 
burning process; put it in wheat that fall, and reaped a 
fair crop the next summer. 

My neighbors were much troubled with the fly that year, 
while I had none at all in that field; though | hadsome in 
another field planted on oats stubble, which was not burned. 

—And now it was that the conclusion began to dawn 


| upon me, that I had discovered the much sought-after, 
| but never found, preventive of the Hessian Fly, the de- 


structive scourge of wheat fields. 


The next or third season, I determined to test the mat- 
ter. I had a seven acre field of oats stubble, and a five 
acre field of sward. About the middle of August, J set 
fire to the oats stuBBLE; then ploughed, sowed wheat, 
and reaped at harvest time a fair avarage crop. ‘The 
sward field 1 planted with some of the same kind of 
wheat, and treated it in all respects the same, except that 
there was no stubble to fire. But mark the result: 


—The oats stubble field which was fired Uap Nor THE 
SIGN OF A FLY INIT; while the wheat plants in the sward 
field Werk NEARLY DESTROYED BY THE INSECT. It may be 
well to mention that there was a grass ficld between the 
two fields. 

Now | desire ny brother farmers to note the above, 
and these additional facts which I state : 

Ever since I was first led to believe, as above, that burn- 
ing overa field was a remedy against the Fly, I have con- 
stantly — the system of invariably burning wheat, 
oats and rye stubble; and I have never had one Fly in the 
fields so burnt. Ihave found it an effectual remedy 
against the ravages of that insect, so destructive to our 
wheat fields, the Hessian Fly. 

I repeat, I have never, during the whole eight yeara I 
have been at farming, had the fly in any wheat so planted 
in a field which just before was fired over. 

My conclusion is strengthened by this other fact :— 
Ouce or twice, when it was a wet season, the grass grew 
up among the oats stubble, of the field I intended for 
wheat, so that I could not make the fire burn over it ; but 
was compelled to turn it under ; in both cases Thad fly in 
my wheat. 

It is proper to mention that during the last three years 
I have had Mediterranean wheat, and before that, I sow- 
ed the ordinary kinds of wheat in the country. But 
whether Mediterranean wheat or not, I always burn all 
stubble, whenever I can. 

I don’t pretend to theorize upon the above. I give facts. 
If my brother farmers choose to believe and profit by 
them, I shall be gratified. If they choose to stiffen their 
necks, and go to the mill with astone in one end of the 
bag and the grist in the other, because their fathers did 
so, | have nothing to say. I shall continue to burn up 
the stubble, and barn up the fly, whether his Hessian- 
ship is concealed in the straw, in the grass, or in the 
ground. 

If | hav’nt stubble to burn over, I shall, whenever I 
have the material, scatter straw, rubbish, or dry weeds, 
over the ground I intend for wheat, or burn the after- 
meth, if dry enough. Roast the Hessians somehow, is my 
motto. Jonan Ociessy, 

June 23, 1848. Susquehanna tp., Dauphin Co., Pa. 

(> We have but one word to add to the above, and 
that is a remark of Mr. Octrspy to us, that if all the Far- 
mers would unite, all over the country, in pursuing faith- 
fully ns System, the Hessian Fly could be utterly exter- 
minated from the land—Ep. Pa. Cuntivatror. 

A Prorirasie Sreecu.—A correspondent of the Far- 
mer’s Cabinet, says that after hearing an excellent speech 
from Dr. Darlington, before the Philadelphia Agricultu- 
ral Society, on the proper use and care of implements, 
he was induced to make such useful repairs, provide tool- 
houses and keep his implements in so much better order 
than before, that “ he calculates his savings in wear and 
tear of tools, since the delivery of that speech, has not 
been less than $5) per annum ; while the time gained by 
having every thing in its place, was worth as much more”’ 
—~-adding $100 a year to his income. 

Miamt Wueat.—The Piqua Register of the 13th ult., 
says:—Upwards cf thirty thousand Bushels of Wheat 
tave been purchased here during the past eight days eu- 
ding yesterday, for nearly all of which 75 cts. per bush- 
el was paid. A few weeks at this rate will fill the coun- 
try with money. This is a rare season for our farmers 

| —good crops and good prices. 


3 The best fertility of the soil is the spirit of indus- 
try, enterprise, and intelligence;—without this, lime and 
“‘ gympsum-bones,”’ aud green manure, marl, or plaster, 

| will be of little use. 





To prevent a Horse breaking a Halter or a Bridle. First, 
strong halter him with one that will not draw, as that 
often makes his jaw sore; then fasten him to something 
{which he cannot pull loose, and let him pull; indeed, 

make him pull until he is unwilling to pull any more. 
| You then get on and ride him a mile or two, and tie him 
|so again, and let him stand quiet. To prevent a horse 
| breaking a bridle, puta thin, soft pad under that part that 
| passes over the top of his head, with little sharp nails, so 
|arranged that they will ran through the pad and prick 
‘him when he pulls. 
To prevent Stumbling. If a horse stumbles or trips, it 
_is a common practice to strike him for it. This will not 
mend his habits, but will add to them, if he has spirit, 
,that of springing forward with dangerous quickness 
| whenever it occurs, as he will expect the lash to follow. 
The remedy is, to keep an eye upon the road, and where, 
from stones or unevenness, falling is apprehended, tighten 
the reins, enliven the horse, but never strike him after 
the accident. 
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HUVUUSEWIFES DEPARTMENT. 
2 SRE ZR IE 


Gone to the ‘Spirit Land!? 

Sad intelligence to the readers of the Cultivator !— 
Your friend the evirress is no more! She has finished 
her labors, and gone to her reward. Her companion 
mourns in loneliness of heart, and his cottage home, of 
which she was the light and hope, is desolate and for- 
saken. 

Jane Lovett, Wife of M. B. Batenam, died (of 
diabetes milletus,) at “ Oak Cottage” in this city, on 
Monday, the 25th ult..—aged 27 years. Her funeral 
was attended the following day, by a large concourse 
of friends and acquaintances, at the second Presbyteri- 
an Church, of which she was a member. 

It will be consolatory to her distant relatives to 
know, that although they were unable to be present, to 
minister to her last sufferings, she did not die among 
‘strangers ;”’ and all was done for her comfort and re- 
lief that love and the best medical skill could devise — 
Her disease was one, the pathology of which is not ful- 
ly understood, and that usually baflles human science. 
Its first appearance with her, was about one year ago— 
a few weeks before her mariage ; and it would seem 
that she had some constitutional predisposition to the 
disease, from the fact that her two brothers died of the 
same, some years ago. It may be interesting to some to 
know that a full history of the case will be published 
in the Ohio Medical Journal of this city. 

The following merited tribute, is from the pen of a 
gifted female friend of the deceased, who has recently 
become a resident of this city : 


Farewell. 


To the readers of the “Hovsewirr’s Department” 
of the Cultivator, it becomes the painful duty of a friend 
to say, in behalf of the Editress, rareweti. The hand 
that so skillfully wielded the pen in obedience to a 
gifted and cultivated mind, that loved your interests, 
and sought your highest advancement, is palsied by the 
strong arm of death; but that mind, no longer fettered 
and suffering by its union with a perishable form, is 
free to assume the robes of immortality, and among the 
redeemed of the Lord, to join in celebrating the mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb. 

It is not a year since we met her at the bridal altar, 
and saw her bestow her hand, “‘with her heart in it,’’ to 
one she deemed worthy of affection’s most sacred trust. 
We kissed her, and with silent aspirations for longcon- 
tinued yeurs of love and blessing, said to her, ‘Farewell.’ 
Yesterday, with moistened eyes, and a heart too full for 
utterance, our lips again pressed hers, but for the first 
time since the birthday of our friendship, they returned 
it not; for a marble seal was on them; and with voice- 
less sorrow, we saw her arrayed for her higher espousals. 
And yet that sorrow was not without its unspeakable 
joy, for we felt the deep and holy assurance that our 
loss was her eternal gain. 


Yet, to human vision, how lameniable! After long 
years of ceaseless effort to cultivate her mind, not that 
she might shine among the votaries of fashion, but that 
her influence might go forth for the intellectual and 
moral advancement of the world, and when her affec- 
tions, so pure and exalted in all their manifestations, 
had been so worthily bestowed, and through that new 
relation she had found a true sphere for the exercise of 
her mental endowments, only a few brief months, and 

‘all is ended. So frail humanity would declare; but 
faith denies that all is ended. This suffering, strug- 
gling probation, this cramped and imperfect existence, 
is but the embryo of life, and though its birth into eter- 
nity is through bitter pangs, they nevertheless are for- 
gotten through the joy into which they usherthe unpris- 
oned spirit. Nor even here is it true that all is ended. 
The world in which we dwell, does not soon forget the 
children she has natured. Not simply the common 
ties of kindred, procure for us a posthumus existence, 
but our spiritual being casts backward its shadow, leav- 
ing fora while the outline of its existence upon the 
scenes from which it has ascended. 

To those who knew the departed one only through 


= transient and soon will obscure no more. 





» the medium of these columns, it may be interesting to 
; know that she practised more domestic virtues than she 
f inculcated. 


She felt that she could not be a mere pre- 


 ceptress ; she must, in the highest sense, be the exem- 


plar of what she taught. 
what she commended, was one of the strongest induce- 
ments to commence housekeeping ; and though, even 
then, disease had made fearful inroads, still she arrang- 


This intense desire of Leing 


‘ ed the interior of “Oak Cottage’ with an order and 
4 taste that evinced the thoroughness of her preparation 
S for the station she occupied. 


Visions of happiness too 
pure and perfect to be long realized here, gleamed on 


B the pathway of her companion, then departed, beckon- 
5 ing him to a brighter sphere. 


The voice that speaks from her decaying ashes, urges 


# the wives and daughters of our land to aspire after true 
excellence in all things. 


Evenas she invested the small- 
est duties of life with dignity by the manner and the 


S motives with which she discharged them, so does every 


pleading of her memory, urge you to make your homes 


@ the sanctuaries of blessing to all within your influence, 
by their order and quiet cheerfulness, combined with 


daily intellectual and spiritual advancement. And tho’ 


& when Spring voices return, she will not again urge you 
# to environ your homes with flowers, nor plead for the 
@ pleasant way-side shade for the weary traveller, let the 
% memory of the past live in your future deeds, and your 
S homes acknowledge the still living spirit of your depar- 


ted friend. And when you welcome to your homesand 
hearts the now lonely partner of her happiest earthly 
hours, solace him with these living testimonials to her 


| memory. 


There are those who knew her as a friend, who loved 
her for her truthful, gentle, and most enduring devotion, 


& from whom her memory will not pass with the ordina- 
d ry tide of time. 


So elevated in feeling, and with action ever correspon- 


4 ding, she left an enduring impression upon those accus- 
3 tomed to share her society, and mingle their sympathies 


with hers. ‘There are many who would say of her— 


«OI shall miss thee when bright forms of beauty, 
Swell on my sight and ask for utterance there, 
When dim before me lies the path of duty, 
And darkly round me throng the shades of care.’’ 
A Frrenp or tue Eprrress. 


Columbus, Sept. 26, 1848. 


How Near is Heaven, 

Christians sometimes look far away to the blissful 
seats of their destined rest. But it is not far. The 
clouds that hide the shining world are thin; they are 
The jour- 
ney may end this hour—one short step may place him 
in the world of delights. One dark hour may hang up- 
on him, but the morning comes and no shade behind it. 
Day——bright, peaceful, and eternal—succeeds ; a pang 
may wound for a moment and then it flies away forev- 
er. A conflict, sharp and painful, may continue for a 
night, but victory enternal ensues. Howsoon ! 0, how 


soon the Christian’s cares are o’er—his struggling 


soul at rest, his eyes suffused no more with tears ?— 
Near at hand is the land of his pursuit. Hope cheers 
—how glorious the object that hope embraces—how 
holy its spirit ! —Ex. 

Tur Joys or Hraven.—We apprehend that very 
vague and low ideas are generally eutertained with re- 
gard to the happiness of heaven. The tree of life is 
thought to bear but one kind of fruit. The state of 
the blessed is imagined—not as a state in which every 
faculty may have full developmentand free seope—but 
asanarrow round, of pleasure indeed, yet of pleas- 
ure the same to all and always. We cften hear the 
life of heaven spoken of as a life spent in singing prai- 
ses day and night without ceasing. Now, though de- 
votion constitutes the purest enjoyment of which man 
is capable, the immediate act of devotion would grow 
tedious, unless the mind could roam abroad and seek 
new materials for pious thought, new subjects for 
praise, new fuel to feed the flame of love. This is the 
case of the Christian on earth. A life of abstract de- 
votion has no charms for him. But it is his aim and his 
delight to seek out in the course of nature, in the ways 
of providence, in the haunts of men, in the various 
posts of duty, themes for praise, thanksgiving and 
love ; and then, when he approaches the altar of his 
God, he lays upon it an offering which every scene, 
every circumstance of life, has contributed to render 
rich and fragrant. Thus must it be in heaven. The 
tree of life must bear divers kinds of fruit, to suit the 





















































RE ET ET AE ELSE A ELEN PED, 


taste, toexpand the mind, to cherish the devotion of those 
; who have passed through unlike scenes of earthly disci- 
; pline. The reason why we are told so little in the Bible 
about the joys reserved for the righteous, is, not that 
they are in their nature inconceivable, but that they are 
in their variety inexhaustible, so that ¢hould they be set 
forth in writing, even the world itself could not contain 
the books that should be written.—Rev. A. P. Peabody. 


end of humanacts. Their influence never dies. In ev- 
ery widening circle it reaches beyond the grave. Death 
removes us to an eternal world; time determines what 
shall be our condition in that world Every morning 
when we go forth, we lay the moulding hand on our des- 
tiny ; and at evening, when we have done, we have left 
a deathless impression on our character. We touch not 
a wire but vibrates in enternity— a voice, but reports its- 
elf at the throne of God. Let youth especially think of 
these things ; and let every one remember that in this 
world character is in its formation state ; it is a serious 
thing to speak ; to act.— Ez. 


The Harp of a Thousand Strings. 

God has created the human frame, with its hundreds of 
musclesand bones, its thousands of blood vessels and 
nerves, complicated digestive apparatus, its nicely adap- 
ted lungs, its active skin—al! these he has formed into 
systems and organs, each having a separate duty to per- 
form for the good of the whole ; each doing its own pe- 
culiar work ; and yet not working without the co-ope- 
ration of all the rest, and the whole under the direction 
of the brain and nervous system. Ail these, varied, and 
harmonious, constitute the machinery of our life. And 
this God has put into our hands to direct, to supply its 
wants, suit the elements of nutrition, and execution of 
food and air, bathing and exercise, precisely to the neces- 
sities and condition of each organ ; and, out of the whole, 
to produce the greatest amount of health. This is our 
responsibility. This is the “ harp of a thousand strings,”’ 
which we are to play upon and to bring forth the music 
of energy and cheerfulness. We are to play, each one 
of us upon his own harp. Whether we ure deeply skil- 
led in the use of the instrument and its uses, or are total- 
ly ignorant of both, still we must be players; and the 
music harsh or discordant, must be such as we individu- 
ally are able and willing to produce. Our vital machine 
has each its own director, and admits of no substitute ; 
and according to the skill and faithfulness of this diree- 
tion will be the amount of vitality given us. It is vain 
to say we are not competent to sustain the responsibility 
—for we must sustain it or we must fall. No one can 
assume it for us; no one can bear the consequence in 
our stead.— Ez. 


Sugar-Curing of Butter. 

Persons who put up keg butter for their own use, or 
for a distant market, usually salt their butter very high. 
This high salting necessarily detracts from its quality, in- 
jures its ready sale, and reduces its price. If we can 
modify this excess of salt, by using more pulatable sub- 
stances, of equal efficacy, as preservatives, it will be an 
improvement. Chemists tell us that sugar is one of these 
substances ; and experience gives us the same informa- 
tion. Who is not familiar with “ sugar-cured hams ?”— 
If pork can be cured with sugar, why may not butter be 
so preserved also ? is acommon sense inquiry. Experi- 
ence has shown that it may. Dr. James Anderson, the 
celebrated Agriculturist, whose treatise on the Manage- 
ment of the Dairy, particularly with respect to the ma- 
king and curing of butter, is still our highest and best 
authority on the subject, found, from some years’ trial of 
it, that the following named compositions—the properties 
of which, we believe, were discovered by his amiable la- 
dy——was far preferable to salt alone, as it not only pre- 
serves the butter more effectually from all taint of ranci- 
dity, but makes it also look better and taste sweeter, rich- 
er, and more marrowy, than portions of the same butter 
cured with common salt : 


Composition. Take of sugar one part; of nitre, one 
part; and of the best Spanish great salt, (or rock salt,) 
two parts. Beat the whole into a fine powder, mix them 
well together, and put them by for use. ‘The Doctor con- 
tinues : 


“Of this composition one ounce should be put to eve- 
ry sixteen ounces of butter; mix this salt thoroughly 
with the butter as soon as it has been freed from the milk, 
and put it without loss of time, down into the vessel pre- 
oo to receive it, pressing it so close as to leave no air 

oles or any kind of cavities within it. Smooth the sur- 
face, and if you expect that it will be above a day or two 
before you can add more, cover it up close with a piece 
of clean linen, and above that a piece of wetted parch- 
ment, or, for want of that, fine linen that has been dip- 
ped in melted butter, that it exactly fitted to the edges of 
the vessei all round, so as to exclude the air as much as 
possible, without the assistance of any watery brine ; 
when more butter is to be added, these coverings are to 
be taken off, and the butter applied close above the for- 
mer, pressing it down and smoothing it as before, and so 
on till the vessel be full. Whenit is quite full, let the 
two covers be spread over it with the greatest care, and 
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let a little meted butter be poured all round the edges, so | 
as to fill up every cranny, and effectually exclude the air. 
A little salt may then be strewed over the whole, and the 
cover be firmly fixed down to remain close shut till it be 
opened foruse. If all this be carefully done, the butter 
may be kept perfectly sound in this climate for many 


years. How many years I cannot tell; but [ have seen 
it two years old, and in every respect as sweet and sound 


as when it was only a month old. 

“Tt deserves to be remarked, that butter cured in this 
manner does not taste well till it has stood at least a fort- 
night after being salted ; but after that period is elapsed, 
it eats with a rich, marrowy taste that no other butter 
ever acquires ; and it tastes so little of salt, that a person 


who has been accustomed to eat butter cured with com- | 


mon salt only, would not imagine it had got one-fourth 
part of the salt that would be necessary to preserve it. 

It is to be hoped rhat some of our farmers, on reading 
the above, will follow his recommendations. The com- 
position mentioned is, we have understood, much used in 
Goshen, Orange Co., New York, a place famous for its 
superb butter. Great care should be taken to get the 
purest salt and sugar. That known through the country 
as the “ ground alum”? is the best salt. The sugar should 
be of the purest white—either the loaf or * falien loaf.” 
Those excellent butter makers in the glades of the Alle- 
ghanies, would do well to make some experiments for 
themselves, in this matter—-N. York Farmer and Me- 
chanic. 


Training of Horses, 

To make a Horse follow you. You may make any 
horse follow you in ten minutes; go to the horse, rub 
his face, jaw, and chin, leading him about, saying to him, 
* come along;’’ aconstanl tone is necessary. By taking 
him away from persons and horses, repeat rubbing, lead- 
ing, and stopping. Sometimes turn him round all ways, 
and keep his attention by saying, “come along.” With | 
some horses, it is important to whisper to them, as it 
hides the secret and gentles the horse; you may use any 
word you please, but be constant in your tone of voice. 
The same will cause all horses to follow. 

To train a Horse to the Saddle. You may begin by 
showing him the blanket, rubbing him with it, and throw- 
ing it on his back; in a short time you may lay the sad- 
dle on, and, after fondling him a few minutes, you may 
fasten it, and ride him with safety. 
person to stand by his head at first, and keep him quiet, 
and then to lead him along until all danger is over. If he 
is dangerous, you may exercise him for some time by 
leading him, and leaving him, as he becomes more and ' 
more gentle in working. You can then manage him 
with more safety. It is better to work a horse to make | 
him very gentle. 

To train a Horse to the Harness. You must be very 
gentle with him. You may commence by throwing a | 
rope over the back and letting it hang loose on both sides; 


then lead him about, caressing him, until he becomes 


satisfied that it will not hurt him; then put on the har- 
ness, and pull gently on the traces. In a short time, by 
this kind treatment, he will be prepared for work. 

To stop a headstrong Horse. Couuected with the reins 
have a covering that, by a spring, may be suddenly 
thrown over his eyes, which will blind and stop him. Or 
have extra reins extending from the top of the headstall 
through rings on the hames, near the top, or D’s in the 
saddle. Put a narrow or round strap uncer the throat, 
and fasten’to these reins, on each side, bringing the reins 
down low. On drawing these reins the strap will choke 
and stop the horse. —Demestic Animals. 

I> The receipts of the N. Y. State Agricultural Fair, 
recently held at Buffalo-were $6,114 and the number of 


those who went upon the show grounds was 43,321. 


ENGLISH News of latest date, 16th ult., shows a slight 
decline in prices of flourand wheat. Corn is in good de- 
mand for [reland. Tork and other provisions continue to 
bring fair prices. At New York shipments of flour, 
grain and provisions are quite extensive, and prices have 
suffered no materjal change by the late 1 news. 


The Markets. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 30.—The low state of the river, and 
consequent high freights, have prevented all activity in 
the market for two weeks past. Flour brings 3,75@3,80 
# bbl. Wheat has declined to 75@80 cts. Corn 30@32 
cts.; Oats 26@28 cts. Pork is without sales, owing to 
lack of navigation; Cheese the same. Hogs have been 
contracted for at $3 per 100 ibs, but not large numbers. 
Beef cattle bring $3,5 @$4 per 100 !bs. 

Crevevanpn, Sept. 29.—Flour 4,50@4,75; Wheat 874@ 


90 cts.; Corn 45@47 cts.; Oats 18@20 cts. Fine Salt 
$1.25 per bbl. 

Mixan, Sept. 27.—Flour $4,50; Wheat 85@90 cts.; 
Corn 374@40 cts. 

ZANESVILLE, 
cents. 


It is better for one | 


Sept. 29.—Flour $4,50@$5; Wheat 75 
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GRAIN. Honey. strained 1223@ 14 
Whea', ~ ba, 5 60 POULTRY. | 
Indian corn, 22 £5 Turkeys, each, @ | 

als, 9 20 Geese, - a 

PROVISIONS, Dueks. ee a 
Flour, re‘ai',bb!, 4,59 @ oO Chickens, * 0 @ 

“MU tbs 325 « SUNDRIES. 

* Buckwheat. v.00 2 . Apples. bu. cO@ 2 
Indian meal, bu 3d a * dried, 5 
Homminy, quart 3 Peaches, dried, 1°95 @ 1.50 
Beef, bd qr , Pota'oes, 40 « 5 

* 100 Ths 350 Tomatoes, DPhu., 2) @ 3 
p et fore dl ee ee White beans bu 1,00 @ 

ork, ine lL FLOaG8S0 May, ton 41.0 @ 5,00 
Hozs, ~ i Gibs, 2.00 ca Wood rd 1.50 @ 246 
Hams. country | a 6 galt. 9, 914 9.95 

city cured, 6 see dats — 
Lard. !b., ret,, 5 6, SEEDS, 

* in kegsor b Clover, hu OO @ P25 

Sutter, best rolis, 12) 13 1 nothy, 2 00 @ 2,00 
common, 9 iv sak, 79@ *0 
in kegs, 8 @ 9 ASHES 

5a 6) Pot, 100 lbs 2.50 @ 440 
s, y ee 6 @ 7 Pear}, 110 @ 450 
2ofe suvar, tb. 7 @ Wool, common, w@ Ww 
molasses, gal. a ha'f bid, we Ww 

Honey comb, ib, 10 (@ hse full bid. @ 


SALE OF BLOODED STOCK. 
( N Wednesday, the 18th of October, 
idence in Madison township, 
south east of South Chariston, 


1°48, LT will sell at my res- | 
C’ark county, Ohio, three miles | 
on the old Xenia and London road, 








the following property: Fifiy-five head of Cows, Heifers, and 
Calves ; Twenty seven Steers ; Three Bulli Calves; ‘Two Yearling 
| Bulls ; One 6 year old Bull, One 3 year ofd Butl, (ninety in all.) 


The above stock ave descended from the thorough-bred Durham 
onone side. crossed with the importation of 1817, and a few de- 
scended from good common Cows on one side and Durham on the 
other, | have but tittle stock but what are half blooded, and all 
grades upto thorough Bred, aud a few of them—much the greater | 
portion of the alove stock are three-quarters blooded and upwards. 
| The Steers to be cash on ihe day of sale—the rest, there will be a | 
credit of Nine Months given, with approved security. AJ! persons | 
that purchase stock on the day of sa'e, and can pay the cash, a li'- | 
era! deduction wil be made. My reason for selling is, 
over siocked. 

I shall probably sell on the same day 
SHELP, HOGS, end TWO JENNEYS 

Octoler Ist, 1848. 


that Iam | 





} 
s, 


my stock of HORSE 


JONATHAN PIERCE. 
Wm. R. Prince, & Co., 


SOLE PROPRIETORS of the Great Original Liunean Gardens 
tO and Nurseries at Flushing, New York, offer the largest Co!'ec- 
tion of Superior Fruit and Ornamental Tress and plants to be 
found in America, and will transmit their price and D-seriptive 
Cutalegueto every post-paid applicant. The ‘Trees are of large 
size, and will come promptly into bearing, and are such as are called | 
*“* Extra size” at the West, and sold there at exira prices. 

, Wholesale Catalogue will be sent toall Venders. The expense of 
j transportation is now moderate, and orders per mail will mect 
prompt atte — and a Transportation Line receipt will be sent to 
j the purchaser, Cash or a re tere nee to be sent with the order, 
| N. B. Wecaution the public against a deceptive use of our 
name and title hy anew name. Winter, which is calulated to mis- | 
}lead many 
| October 


1, 1848.—1It | 


DEVON BULL CALF. ' 


WILI, over forsa'e at the Cattle Show at Zanesville on the | 
19th of Ortoher next, athorouah bred Devon Bull Caif 4 months 
old, trom the Celebrated kind of Geo. Patterson, Esq., of Maryland. 
No finer cattle of the breed canbe found in America than his. A | 
specimen Bull and Heiffer 3 years old, will be exhibited at the show. | 
They will speek for themselves, ISAAC DILLON, 
Zanesville, October 1, 18.8. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
TYVHE subscribers wish to inform their custowers aud the public 
that they have now on hand, and will offer for sale during the 
ensuing planting season, a large stock of Fruit T ees, cons’sting in 
part of 
50.000 Apple 


Trees, suitable for oreherd planting ; 
do. 


20.000 Pear do, do. do, 
15,40 Cherry do. do do, do. 
15.000 Peach do. do. do. do. 


Besides large quantities of Apricots, Pluins, Nectarines, Quinces, 
Grapes, and a!l the sina!l fruits. The trees are vigorous and healthy 
and the collection comprises all the leading standard sorts, as well as 
nearly all the rare and choice ones recently by irought to notice. All 
have been propagated under the persona! supervision of the propri- 

elors, whose care, experience, and entire devotion to the business, 
give the public a reasonable guarantee for accuracy. A large share 
of attention is paid to the culture of Garden Fruit Trees, and the 
stock of Apples on Paradise stocks, Pears on Quince, and Cherry on 
Mahalel. is probably the largest in the Union. : 

Allthe famous Native Fecrrsor Western New York can be 
supplied genuine, propagated from bearing trees. {mmense quanti- 
ties of young trees, suitable for distant transmission, can be supplied. 

The stock of Ornamental ‘Trees is very large and quantities for 
planting streets, public grounds, &c. or to dealers, can be furnished 
very low. 

Hever Prants can also be furnished by the 1000 or 10,000, com- 
prising Norway Spruce, Arbor Vite, Hemlock, Red Ceder, English 
and American T horn, Buckthorn, Osage Orange, Honey Locust, 
Privet, &c. 

50.000 Plum Seedling, one year old. 
20,060 Quinces of the best sorts for pear stocks. 

Besides large quantities of Rhubarb, Asparagus, 
and al! other articles in the nursery line at reduced rates, ‘Trees and 
Plants will be packed in the best manner and shipped to any part of 
the Union. 

A new catalogue, for 1818 and °49, is just published, and will be 
sent, gratis, to all post-paid applicants. Wholesale catalogues sent 
when desired. Orders shon!d be forwarded immediately. Address 

ELLWANGER, BARRY & ROWE. 
Hope Garden and Nurseries, } 
Rochester, N. Y. Oct. Ist, 1818. | 
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“Apy DVER TISEMENTS Suited to the character rt of this paper, are charg- 
ed at the rate of 6 cents per tine for the first, and 3 cents for each 
subsequent insertion 





| ing rights and Rams. 


~ 


Sea Kale. &c., 











MULTAYLUR 





Eartasar.on.—A, BOE. The machine; D. p'ank on which it 
stands; *. the spring; FP. driving pipe from spring co machine ; 
G. conducting pipe fom the machine to the house,or place where 
the water is desired. 


GATCHEL’S IMPROVED HYDRAULIC 
RAMS. 

ROM al!! that we have seen of the ove ation of different forms 

of the Hydraulic Rams, we have become convinced that the 
one known as Gatchel’s Patent is the best; and having secured an 
agency from the patentee, we design to keep a supply of the ditfer- 
ent sizes on hand, together with suitable pipe, ready to put them in 
operation for any persous who may desire the benetits of this very 
useful invention. 

The owners of the patent right for the southern ha'f of Ohio, in- 
cluding the counties of Tuscarawas, Knox, Delaware, Logan, &c., 
are Geo, M. Lell, Moses Kelley and P. McKinstry, of Waynesville, 
Warren county,O These gentlemen are now engaged in selling 
rights of counties, and putting up rams where it is convenient, 
They have sold at present, a! out twelve counties out of forty-six. 
We are authorized to se'l and put up rams in any of the counties 
| unsold; also, to dispose of rights for counties if such are desired. 

The owner of the patent for northern Ohio is Ransom BarTe, 
of the State of New York, is now traveling in northern Ohio, sell- 
fle has also authorized us to se] and put up 


|e machines in his territory for any who may desire; or to sell 


rights of counties. 

One of Gatchel’s Improved Rams may be seen in operation, at 
any time, on application at Gurr’s Store, or at the office of this paper. 
Also, at the Mansion House in Circleville. 

M. B. BATEHAM. 


Columbus, O., July 15, 1848. 





OSAGE ¢ OR ANGE FOR HEDGING. 
“HE advantages which live hedges possess over fe..ces in point 
of durability, cheapness and beanty, is !}eginning to attract the 
attention of farmersin this country, and the peculiar adaptation of 
}the Macluraor Osage Orange for this species of inclosure, is ac- 
knowledged by all who have attempted its cultivation, It is well 
suited to this climate, easiiy cultivated, and in three or four years 
forms a barrier impervious alike to the ‘smallest ! arn yard fowl, the 
horse, the ox and the ma'icious tresspasser 
The subscriber, has recently received, direct from Texas, a sup. 
lv of the Osage Orange Seed, gathered during the winter of 1848, 
and is now prepared to fill orders for any quant ty that may be desi- 
red at a price much Jower than fresh Seed has her oe been sold 
| in this market. ce. B. WINMAN, 
N E corner Main and Lower Market st., Cincinnati. 
September 13, 1848. 
Ohio Cultivator, Indianapolis State Journal, Milwaukie Sentinel 
copy to the amount of $3 each and charge this office, and send one 
copy of pa to advertiser. 
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STRAW BERRY PL ANTS. 


LANTS of the following choice varieties can now be furnished 
at the prices annexed 

Large Early Scarlet, Burr’s (old) Seed!ing, Hovey's Seedling, and 
Hudson, 50 cents per dozen, $2 per hundred. 

Swainstone’s Seedling, Columbus, Rival, Hudson, and Profusion, 
75 cents per dozen, $% per hundred. 

Scioto. Scarlet Melting, New Pine, and Ohio Mammoth, $1 per 
dozen; $5 per hundred. 

Late Prolific, $3 per dozen 

The following varieties of some note have been received, and 
are under cultivation, but not yet sufficiently proven to test their 
mnerits: 

Eberlein’s Seedling, ‘Taylor’s Seedling, Jenny s Seedling, Willey, 
Neck’'d Pine, Boston Pine, Black Prince, and some others. 

The following eight kinds have been cultivated and rejected by 
me, as of little value compared with the first 13 varieties: 

Bayne’s Extra Early, Methven, Ross Phenix, Bishop's Orange, 
Downton, Myatt’s Eliza, Stoddard’s Red and White Alpine. 

I have no hesitation in placing six of my new varieties before all 
others that have been tried and proved here, for size. quality, great 
productiveness, vigorous and hardy character, they excel all others, 

JOHN BURR. 





Columbus, July 15, 1848. 





FRUIT TREES, IN MAHONING co. 


TPE subscriber has on hand for sale, a haodsome lot of Fruit 
Trees, comprising apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches and Cherries, 
also, some Grape Vines and Ornamenta! trees, &c., all of which he 
will sell at reasonable prices, at his residence in Gosnen, Mahoning 
Oo., Obie, 42 miles north west of Salem. All trees will be war- 
ranted to prove sattsfactory. ZACHARIAH JENKINS, 
Augest 15, 1848. 


PETERS’ BUFFALO WOOL DEPOT. 
(SECOND YEAR.) 


HAVE established a Wool Depot upon the following plan: !st.— 
The wool is thrown in 10 sorts; Merino woo! being No. 1, the 
grades numbering down froin 1 to 5; the coarsest common wool being 
Jo. 5. Saxony wool is thrown into extra, and prime 1 and prime 2, 
Combing and De Laines make 2 sorts more. 
2nd.—1 charge for receiving, sorting, storing and selling, ene cent 
per pound; this includes all charges at the depot, except Insurance. 
3d.—Sales are made for cash, except when otherwise directed by 
owner. 
Tr pPAll wool consigned to me shou'd be marked with the owner’s 
name. 








Warehouse, corner of Washington and mae a Streets. 
Buffalo, January 1, 1848. T. C. PETERS 





